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a list of books with prices annexed. Distant readers may 
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receive any work in the list by return of the first mail, at the 
price named, without further charge for postage. Small 
coin,—silver, gold, or postage stamps, may be remitted by 
mail for single copies of these books. Until agents and 
booksellers keep a supply of these works, this is the best way 
to obtainthem. When large quantities are wanted at whole- 
sale, it will be best to send funds in drafts or checks on some 
bank or merchant in New York, Boston, or Philadelphia ; 





"the publishers will pay the cost of exchange in such cases. 


Should this not be convenient, any EXPRESS COMPANY will de- 
liver orders with funds, and return goods ordered by the 
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See ‘‘Goop Booxs ror Everysopy,’’ on page 96, with prices 
covering postage. 
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Sam"’ got $40,000 last year out of the dead-letter office at 
Washington, on account of the carelessness, negligence, 
ignorance, or oversight of those who misdirect their let- 
ters. When we receive letters without any address that will 
enable us to respond, or when the place is given without the 
name of the writer, it is a source of great trouble to us, and 
often so to the writer. Please be particular in this matter. 
It costs less to write once, correctly, than to wait and write 
twice. 








WHAT SHALL I DO FOR A LIVING? 
NUMBER II. 


Tere are two great industrial pursuits to 
which all others, the professional excepted, 
are subsidiary, viz. Agriculture and Manu- 
factures. The first, to which our second 
article was devoted, lies at the foundation 
of industrial life. From our good mother- 
earth come, through this channel, the real 
elements of wealth. The supply of food, 
the first and most imperious want of man, 
is by no means the only result of agricul- 
ture. Wool, linen, silk, cotton and leather, 
from which the race of man is clad, and 
from which no small portion of the world’s 
wealth is derived, come from agriculture. 
The farmer, then, produces the raw mate- 
rial for feeding and clothing mankind. _Lit- 
erature and science, also, look to agriculture 
for the material of which. paper is made. 
Manufacture depends on agriculture for 
nearly all its “ stock,” except that which is 
of a mineral character, and that which the 
forest yields. Under the name of Manufac- 
tures, we include everything that is made, 
from the gorgeous Cathedral to the pin or 
the carpet-nail. It is difficult to say which 
department of necessary production is most 
important, since each part depends on the 
presence and perfection of all other parts ; 
but with reference to manufactures, it may 
be said, that whatever answers the purpose 
of a positive necessity, should take rank and 
importance above that which is only conve- 
nient, luxurious and ornamental. For ex- 
ample, the primary idea of clothing is in- 
volved in warmth and decency. ‘These can 
be obtained from coarse and substantial 





woollen, cotton, linen and leather fabrics. 
All the qualities of fineness, color, elegance 
of pattern and finish, come not under the 
head ‘of necessity, but of convenience, luxury 
and ornament. Or again, the object of a 
house is a covert from heat, cold and storms. 
To inclose space with durable material is 
the leading idea. Everything like elegance 
in architecture or furniture must be classed 
in the catalogue of luxury and ornament. 
Let not the charge of agrarianism be urged 
against this view of the subject. Let it not 
be supposed that we regard lightly all those 
adornments that beautify life in its highest 
and best phases of civilization: far from it. 
We would have the esthetic faculties of 
the mind cultivated and gratified by all the 
gorgeous garniture of nature and art, but 
what are fine houses and clothing to a hun- 
gry man‘ And what are elegant palaces 
to the shivering sons of penury? Each is 
miserable until the positive necessities of his 
being are cared for. Four, square, naked 
walls, a cup of water and a crust, and these 
in abundance, answer the first wants of life, 
and fit the man, as his means increase, to 
desire a carpet, not only soft but beautiful, 
with all the corresponding appliances of 
convenience and luxury. There is some- 
thing radically wrong in the institutions of 
society ; something faulty in our political, 
social and educational customs, which pro- 
duce wealth and luxury in such prolific 
abundance, that our cities and villages glit- 
ter with all that art and wealth can give, 
while more than half the race in our midst 
are glad to accept, in return for earnest toil, 
the plainest fare, the roughest habiliments, 
and to inhabit narrow, forbidding, cheerless 
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apartments; alike destitute of air, light, 


convenience and cleanliness. If the neg- 
lected poor had half the money expended 
on their education, which it costs to punish 
the crime arising from their ignorance and 
consequent destitution, we should soon see 
such a change, not only in the physical and 
moral condition of this unfortunate class, 
but also such a change in public sentiment, 
relative to the respectability of the several 
trades, as would impart to all useful pursuits 
such dignity that no man would feel the ne- 
cessity of a blush when he speaks the name 
of his vocation, 

As society and public sentiment are now 
constituted, all who follow industrial occupa- 
tions and Jay claim to respectable positions 
in society, must follow some trade bordering 
on art, whose office is to make articles of 
taste wherewith to foster the pride and grat- 
ify the taste of aristocratic wealth. Those 
occupations which are decidedly plebeian, 
according to the fashionable world’s esti- 
mate, like making clothes, shoes and hats, 
continue to interpose between the artisan 
and the buyer, a genteel merchant. Hence 
the shoe store, hat store, clothing store, are 
all the rage, even where goods are made 
to the measure. It is not deemed at all 
disreputable for a genteel man to take the 
measure of feet, and have all the work done 
in 7 by 9 garrets by men at six dollars 
a week, with six and eight dollars rent a 
month to pay for the single room, that serves 
all the purposes of kitchen, nursery, bed- 
room, parlor and workshop, while the said 
genteel man pockets all the profit, and reaps 
all the respectability growing out of the 
business. This is life in one branch of trade 
in New York. This is making one man, 
without the necessity of great outlay of 
capital or brains, a respectable gentleman, 
while the excellent workmen who exercise 
nearly all the skill are the merest drudges 
in the world. Fifty journeymen could unite 
their exertions and their means, and rid them- 
selves of this abject condition. This, and 


“ only this, or its equivalent, can ever raise 


this class of worthy workers to the pecuniary 
position and rank they should occupy. 
When the workman is thus debased, his 
trade sinks with him to his own level. 
Young men learn to despise trades thus de- 
graded, and crowd into stores and channels 
of art and literature, to wait, in seedy coats, 
for occupation, or waste their lives in trying 
to rise above genteel, yet subordinate clerk- 
ships. 

We regard any useful trade, any occupa- 
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tion which ministers to the wants, the hap- 
piness or the legitimate pleasure of man, as 
equally respectable. And why not? If to 
be a farmer and raise flax, or to be a manu- 
facturer of linen, or a linen merchant, be 
respectable, why should not the office of 
making that linen into shirts and giving to 
them the last touch of the laundress_ pre- 
paratory to their use, be equally respecta- 
ble? Each one, from the sowing of the 
flax seed to the “doing up” of the gar- 
ment, is ministering to the production of the 
shirt for the noble or ignoble wearer, and 
why should the service of the one be more 
respected than that of the other? Cer- 
tainly, those who give the finishing touch, 
ought not to be despised for their business. 
In some other trades this rule is reversed, 
and those who develop and work the raw 
material, are less esteemed than those who 
apply the last touches of tasteful labor to 
bring it to the service of the user. The 
iron miner and furnaceman, who bring the 
rude ore into proper condition for the cutler 
and the engineer, are less respected than 
those who build the machine or polish the 
chaste and beautiful sword. Why should 
not the same rule hold with those who com- 
bine their efforts in the production of shoes 
and shirts? The cotton grower, the cotton 
merchant and the lord of the loom point to 
their business with pride, and claim on its 
account, a warm corner in public estimation ; 
but the spinner and weaver of that cotton, 
and those who make it up for the wearer, 
are not deemed fit society for the three 
classes who perform the rudimental offices 
in the production of cotton goods. Why 
there should be such a sudden falling off in 
respectability, among the agents who de- 
velop and prepare cotton for the back of the 
wearer, sets all our philosophy at defiance. 
We have therefore concluded, that, in the 
abstract, this difference is entirely factitious, 
and is the offspring of ignorance and false 
pride. 

Let not young men despise any useful 
trade, but enter it with strong hands and a 
manly resolution, not only to be honorable 
and achieve a competency, but to give dig- 
nity and nobility to their calling. Roger 
Sherman was a shoemaker; Dr. Franklin 
a candle-maker and a journeyman printer, 
and St. Paul a sailmaker, yet we have 
never heard the character of either of those 
men derided on account of their calling. 
Some pursuits call into requisition the he- 
roic and manly qualities more than others, 
and therefore furnish stimulus and gratifica- 
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tion to those who are robust in body and 
energetic in mind. Some men have sv much 
of the driving spirit, arising from large 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, Hope and 
Firmness, that they can hardly be moral in 
their conduct unless they have a rugged 
business on which they can legitimately 
work off their extra steam. Such make 
good quarrymen, stone masons, carpenters, 
ship builders, blacksmiths, heavy machinists 
and the like. 


To be a quarryman, it requires rugged 
health, good practical sense, large Firmness, 
Destructiveness and Combativeness, but not 
a high degree of Constructiveness. The 
stone mason requires the same qualities as 
the quarryman, with large Form, Size, 
Weight, and at least full Constructiveness. 
The carpenter requires the same talents, 
good force of character, with larger Con- 
structiveness, Order and Ideality. The 
shipwright needs the developments appro- 
priate to the carpenter, with great Form, 
which gives ability to work by the eye and 
take cognizance of irregular forms. The 
blacksmith requires all the elements of 
force and energy requisite for the quarry- 
man, the mason, the carpenter, or the ship- 
wright, and also Form, Size, Imitation and 
Constructiveness in the highest degree of 
development. He must hammer the rude 
bar or mass of iron into the requisite form 
and size of the article to be made, and this 
is to be done entirely by the eye. He can- 
not, like the carpenter or stone cutter, take 
a mass of material larger than the thing to 
be made, and mark out its dimensions and 
cut away what he does not want, leaving, 
as it were untouched, the article desired, 
but he must convert the entire mass from a 
rude form, into forms entirely different. The 
tailor and modeller, the portrait and or- 
namental painter, and also the founder’s 
pattern-maker, and those who make gun 
stocks und shoe-lasts, require developments 
similar to those of the blacksmith, with the 
addition of larger Ideality. In 1850 we 
examined the head of a man then residing 
at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, and found Form, 
Size and Constructiveness very large. We 
told him that he would make an excellent 
blacksmith, or if he were a tailor he would 
be able, by the eye alone, to cut a coat and 
make a good fit without measuring the cus- 
tomer. He replied that he was a tailor, and 
had often cut a coat without measuring the 
person, but had no idea that his phrenologi- 
cal organs would show that ability. A few 
days since we made similar remarks, with 
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precisely the same results, on the head of a 
tailor in this city. 

We would recommend to young men who 
have health, robust constitutions and force 
of character, and who have the requisite 
mechanical talents, to engage in house build- 
ing, ship building, and in the various trades 
involving the manufacture and use of iron. 
When it is remembered that our country is 
very rapidly advancing in population, man- 
ufactures and commerce, requiring an im- 
meyse amount of house building, ship build- 
ing and machinery, and that we have the 
necessary wealth to make these improve- 
ments, and a pgpulation that stands ready 
to occupy the houses and use the machinery 
much faster than they can, at present, be 
built, the inducement to rush into the work- 
ing of wood, stone, iron and copper, far 
transcends, in our opinion, any promises 
which the mercantile business can justly 
afford. Do not, as hitherto, hang around 
the mercantile business, and, as at present, 
overstock it. Indeed, if a merchant ad- 
vertises in this city for a clerk, at a salary 
less by half than a bricklayer can earn, he 
is beset by a swarm of applicants, perhaps 
fifty in number, in less than six hours, each 
euger to enter the field and try his chance 
in the mercantile world. And we venture 
the assertion that there is not a more de- 
pendent or subservient set of men in this 
country than are the ‘genteel, dry goods 
clerks in this and other large cities, They 
can wear patent leather boots, a standing 
dickey, and have white hands, it is true ; but 
beyond this not one in a hundred ever real- 
izes anything like a competency or business 
position, such as all desire and expect when 
they advertise for a situation, and state that 
“salary is no object.” They expect ad- 
vancement and an ultimate partnership, but 
to nearly all the advancement is only sufli- 
cient for a very economical support, and 
gray hairs and decrepitude find them with- 
out the partnership. Thus with their fond 
and ill-founded hopes blasted, they plod on 
dependent and disheartened in the vale of 
respectable poverty tothe grave. We have, 
then, double the merchants and merchants’ 
clerks that trade and commerce demand, 
and only about half as many mechanics in 
the manly trades as could find protiiable 
employment. 

We would say also, to young men, do not 
be so very eager to learn some of the light, 
easy and ornamental trades. Many who 
feel that they can best support themselves 
with their mechanical skill, exhibit as much 
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folly in their desire to dress genteelly and 
have white hands in their hours of business, 
as do those who choose merchandising for a 
pursuit ; hence we find them thronging en- 
graving, ivory turning, comb making, watch 
making, tailoring, button making, and the 
ten thousand other light and genteel occu- 
pations, that women and children could just 
as well do, and for the want of an opportu- 
nity to do which, hundreds and _ thousands 
of them suffer, or in despair sell their virtue 
to avoid starvation or the poor-house. Be 
men, therefore, and with true courage and 
manliness dash into the wilderness with 
your axe and make an opening for the sun- 
light and for an independent home, or take 
the hammer, the currying knife, the trowel, 
the adze or the plane, and while you make 
yourself muscular in body and manly in 
mind, you leave the selling of tape and 
needles to those who can do it just as well 
as you, and who are perishing for the want 
of something by which they can honestly 
earn their bread! Girls, women, and slender 
or decrepit men, can retail goods, engrave, 
make women’s and children’s shoes, make 
men’s clothing, set type, paint signs and 
other ornamental work, and many other 
kinds of business which is now mainly or 
exclusively done by men. These light pur- 
suits tend to dwarf men, while women who 
are quite able and would be glad to follow 
them are denied the privilege. 


Let no person charge us with a design to 
make woman a drudge by suggesting a 
wider field for the exercise of her talents 
and energies. Is it not drudgery to have 
no avenue but a menial one opened for her 
efforts? Is it not drudgery to stitch collars 
at thirty-one cents a dozen and pay rent 
and board, or to work sixteen hours a day 
on shirts and slop-shop clothing for twenty- 
five cents a day, or even less? If women 
can engrave wood cuts, and do other artistic 
work for which a man is paid two and three 
dollars a day, would it be drudgery for a 
woman to do that which is less laborious 
than book folding or housework, and in re- 
turn get six hundred instead of sixty dollars 
a year? And those same men might be 
better employed for the good of the world, 
and at least as well for their pockets, and 
much better for their muscles and manli- 
ness. Then, as men are constitutionally 
stronger than women, and have more of the 
elements of energy and daring, let them go 
boldly forth into vigorous, manly pursuits, 
and thus open to the industry and skill of 
woman a thousand avenues of effort, hith- 
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erto improperly monopolized by men and 
unjustly denied to women, 

We write not this for the wives and 
daughters of the millionaires of the Fifth 
Avenue and elsewhere. We suppose they 
will continue to think it “extremely vulgar” 
for them to do anything that can, by possi- 
bility, save or earn a cent, while their hus- 
bands, sons and brothers are toiling the live- 
long day among carts, cotton bales, molasses . 
hogsheads and bars of iron, to earn for 
them a glittering panorama of fashionable 
folly. Itis not for them we write, but for 
the toiling majority, to whom effort, right 
down earnest work, is necessary to bread 
and virtue, 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHART 


OF LUCRETIA MOTT. 


BY MR. COMBE, APRIL 8, 1839. 


[Tux following Chart of Lucretia Mott, by Mr. 
Combe, and also the description by Mr. Fowler, 
were made many years ago, without any know- 
ledge of the name or history of the subject on the 
part of either of those gentlemen. ] 

Temperament—Nervous-Bilious. 


From Individuality to occipital spine, . . 7 
“Ear to do. - « & 
“Ear to Individuality, . . .... 4} 
“ KartoFiemmess,: ... ..0 2 2 53 
‘*  Destructiveness to Destructiveness, . 5} 
“« Secretiveness to Secretiveness, . . 5f 
‘* Cautiousness to Cautiousness,. . . 5f 


“*  Ideality to Ideality, 
Constructiveness to Constructiveness, 4} 
Anterior Lobe—Large, upper predominating. 
Coronal Region—Large. 
Basilar Region—Rather large. 
Amativeness—Moderate. Veneration—Full. 
Philoprogenitiveness—Very Firmness—Full. 


large. Conscientiousness—Large. 
Concentrativeness—Rather Hope—Large. 

large. Wonder—+- Rather large. 
Inhabitiveness—Full. Ideality—Rather large. 
Adhesiveness—Large. Sublimity—Large. 
Combativeness—Large. Wit—Large. 


Destructiveness—Rather large. Imitation—Large. 
Alimentiveness—Full. Individuality—Small. ° 


Secretiveness—Large. Form—Full. 
Acquisitiveness—Moderate. Size—Moderate. 
Constructiveness—Sinall. Weight—Full. 
Self-Esteem—Moderate. Color—Full. 
Love of Approbation—Very Locality—Moderate. 
Large. Number—Full. 
Cautiousness—Large. Order—Large. 
Benevolence—Large. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF LUCRETIA MOTT. 


BY MR. FOWLER. 
Size of head 5+ Activity 7. Nervous tempera- 
ment predominant. 

Your powers of observation are not so gr at.as 
those of Mrs. Needles, (who had just been exam- 
ined.) Mrs, N. will observe ten things to your 
one. Mrs, N. is also the best judge of property, 
will get things cheaper. You are rather censo- 
rious, This will arise from your very great Con- 
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LUCRETIA MOTT. 





scientiousness combined with some of the other 
organs. You have very strong adhesiveness to 
moral principles. You know your own faults and 
notice the faults of others, and cannot keep still 
and see things go wrong. As a general thing, on 
other subjects you keep your feelings to yourself, 
but on moral questions and conduct you do not. 
You have the highest possible regard for moral 
character. You set a higher value upon moral 
character than upon learning, wealth, or any thing 
and every thing else combined. You have consid- 
able temper, but it is well governed. Your moral 
indignation is strong, is irrepressible. As an Ab- 
olitionist, you would be staunch, rather disposed 
perhaps to go to extremes, You have large Caus- 
ality, a disposition and ability to reason about 
causes abstractly—especially, great disposition 
and ability to investigate moral questions, your 
large Conscientiousness would lead to this. You 
are remarkable for this: you care nothing about 
narrative or fine style—you attend only to the ar- 
gumentative part. Your mind is not what would 
be called a brilliant one, it does not catch a thing 
immediately, you study it over and over. Your 
mind is remarkable for strength, rather than bril- 
liancy. You have a great deal of Caution—too 
much—and you have not sufficient Self-esteem. 
You are not proud, but have a little vanity. You 
suffer very much from a feeling of guilt and un- 
worthiness; you are harassed by this daily. As 
a Christian, you look too much on the black side 
—yo' fear the worst. You could mimic. I can 
ventu “e to say, that before you were twenty years 
old, you did mimic, and did it well. You have any 
quantity of moral courage, but afraid of fire, have 
that kind of fear, and this would lead you to be 
careful about the house—to have all bolted, fire 
well secured, &e.—you have strong love of life as 


such, and, unless moral principle were at stake, 
you would be careful to preserve it ; but, as I eaid 
before, you have any quantity of moral coyrage. 
[He was here informed that she was a Quaker 


| preacher.] In preaching, you do not lay down 





facts, but propositions, and argue abstractly. You 
gesticulate considerably; your Imitation would 
show itself now ia that way; your face would of- 
ten express more than gestures or words. You 
have but little love of property ; you only regard 
money for its uses, as a means of doing good. You 
have great intensity of religious feeling. You 
have also, although it may seem strange in a Qua- 
ker preacher, a quick perception of the ridiculous 
—the reductio ad absurdum faculty. You have 
great Concentrativeness; when interested in any 
subject, will dwell long upon it—will pore over a 
particular idea, and in an argument will be conse- 
eutive—in your speaking, every idea is one of a 
train-—all going home upon a particular train of 
thought. You are peculiar for this: you have an 
excellent faculty for illustration. Your illus- 
trations are multifarious and apt. You havea 
good deal of spiritual pride; but not much Self- 
esteem. You have large Ideality—love of what 
is fine and delicate in sentiment. There is consi- 
derable poetry in your expressions, You never 
let any thing that is coarse escape you. You have 
a good command of language, are rather precise 
in the choice of words—something of verbal eri- 
ticism—in an argument will split on the meaning 
of a word. You are sensitive to almost every 
thing. You have rather more of the Marvellous 
in your character than Mrs, Needles has ; there- 
fore you are disposed to notice the direction of 
Divine Providence. I should think you would 
believe in a special Providence. You have a great 
deal of Cautiousnese—some may reckon you im- 











prudent from the high moral stand which your 
Conscientiousness would lead you to take, and the 
zeal with which you would push what you thought 
right ; but you are very prudent. You drive like 
Jehu, yet cautiously. You have a great deal of 
forecast, of judgment in adapting means to ends 
You plan well and execute well. You never talk 
without saying something, and something that is 
important. I presume you are a fluent public 
speaker, because you have good language, and al- 
so you have ideasx. Your mind israpid. Attach- 
ment to friends is very strong. I repeat (now that 
I know you are a preacher,) what I said at first 
about censoriousness. Your reproofs would be 
pointed and severe, though not malignant ; this 
would arise from your strong moral indignation. 
You have large Order, a place for things and 
things in their place. You go the whole figure for 
men’s accountability and responsibility. You lay 
stress upon life rather than doctrine—on liberal 
rather than sectarian—would not incline towards 
any system of theology that lowers down human 
responsibility. You would not place so much re- 
liance on religious experienee and sentiment, as 
practice. You would extort practice, close, parti- 
cular practice. You would make an excellent de- 
bater—would make a better writer than speaker. 
Your style would be marked by thought and sub- 
stance, rather than word or narrative—would 
write long sentences. 


[The following biographical sketch of Mrs. Mott 
we copy from “ Woman’s Record.” The editress, 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, acknowledges the decided tal- 
ent and purity of life of the subject of her sketch, 
but “travels out of the record” to vent her spleen 
upon and indulge her intolerance and bigotry to- 
ward Mrs. Mott, because she happens to differ from 
herself in some points of theological belief, and 
in her views upon reforms, We do not copy the 
ungenerous remarks of Mra Hale, because we can 
occupy our columns to better advantage, and we 
do not believe in publishing an attack without 
giving the assailed party a chance to reply. Mrs. 
Mott may have errors of opinion, as who has not! 
but she will be gratefully remembered when the 
names of her conservative assailants are forgotten. | 


LUCRETIA MOTT, 


Wier known for her philanthropy, and dis- 
tinguished as a preacher among her own sect of 
“Friends,” or “ Quakers,” is a native of the island 
of Nantucket, Masa, Her parents were Thomas 
and Anna Coffin; the latter, born Folger, was re- 
lated to Dr. Franklin. Lucretia was in childhood 
instructed to make herself useful to her mother, 
who, in the absence of her husband, had the 
charge of his mercantile affairs. In 1804, when 
Lueretia was about eleven years old, her parents 
removed to Boston, where she had the advantage 
of attending one of the public schools, At the 
age of thirteen, she was sent to a “ Friends’ 
boarding-school,” in the State of New York, where 
she remained three years, during the last year 
being employed as an assistant teacher; which 
shows how great her proficiency and faithfulness 
must have been. Her parents had, meantime, re- 
moved to Philadelphia; there she joined them, 
and at the age of eighteen was married to James 
Mott, who also belonged to the “Society of 
Friends,” and subsequently entered into mercan- 
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tile partnership with her father. Thus early was 
Mra. Mott settled in life; and it is but justice to 
her to state, that she has been attentive to dis- 
charge well the womanly duties devolved on her 
—has been the mother of six children, five of 
whom are living, and do credit to their mother’s 
forming care. She has also, in the chances and 
changes of an American merchant’s life, been 
ealled to help her husband in the support of their 
family; and she did it, as a good wife does, wil- 
lingly, with her whole heart. But these duties 
did not engross all her time; her active mind, 
directed and developed by the peculiar teachings 
of her sect, took a wider range than has yet been 
usual with her sex. We do not agree with her in 
religious sentiment; nor can we commend her 
tpanner of teaching as an example to be followed 
by American women. But we do believe she is 
conscientiously sincere and earnest in her en- 
deayors to do good; and therefore we will give 
extracts from a letter of hers, embodying the 
views of faith and duty which have governed her 
life : 

“T always loved the good, often in childhood 
desired to do the right, and prayed for strength to 
overcome or regulate a naturally quick or hasty 
temper. The religion of my education—that the 
obedience of faith to manifested duty ensured sal- 
vation—commended itself to my understanding 
and conscience. The doctrine of human depravity 
was not taught as an essential of the Christian’s 
creed, The free agency of man was inculcated ; 
and any departure from the right was ascribed to 
wilful disobedience of the teachings of the light 
within us, 

“The numerous evils in the world were traced 
to this source. My sympathy was early enlisted 
for the poor slave, by the reading-books in our 
schools, depicting his wrongs and sufferings, and 
the pictures and representations by Thomas Clark- 
son, exhibiting the slave-ship, the middle passage, 
&e. The ministry of Elias Hicks and others on 
this subject, as well as their example in refusing 
the products of the unrequited bondman’s labor, 
awakened a strong feeling in my heart. 

“The unequal condition of woman with man 
also early impressed my mind. Learning, while 
at school, that the charge for the education of girls 
was the same as that for.boys, and that, when they 
became teachers, women received only half as 
much as men for their services, the injustice of 
this distinction was so apparent, that I resolved to 
claim for my sex all that an impartial Creator had 
bestowed, which, by custom and a perverted ap- 
plication of the Scriptures, had been wrested from 
woman. 

“ At twenty-five years of age, surrounded with 
a little family and many cares, I still felt called to 
a more public life of devotion to duty, and en- 
gaged in the ministry in our Society. I received 
every encouragement from those in authority, 
until the event of a separation among us in 1827, 
when my convictions led me to adhere to the suffi- 
ciency of the light within, resting on ‘truth as 
authority,’ rather than ‘taking authority for 
truth.’ I searched the Scriptures daily, and often 
found the text would bear a wholly diff-: cat eon- 
struction from that which was pressed upon our 
acceptance. 

“ Being a non-co: ormist to the ordinances and 
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rituals of the professed Church, duty led me to 
hold up the insufficiency of all these, including 
Sabbath-day observance, as the proper test of the 
Christian character, and that only ‘he that doeth 
righteousness is righteous.’ 

“The practical life, then, being the highest evi- 
dence of a sound faith, I have felt a far greater 
interest in the moral movements of our age, than 
in any theological discussion. 

“T hailed the Temperance Reform in its: _in- 
ning in Massachusetts, watched its progress with 
much interest, was delighted with the fidelity of 
its advocates, and for more than twenty years I 
have practised total abstinence from all intoxicat- 
ing drinks. 

“The cause of Peace has had a share of my 
efforts, taking the ultra non-resistance ground— 
that a Christian cannot consistently uphold, and 
actively support, a government based on the 
sword, or whose ultimate resort is to the destroy- 
ing weapon. 

“The oppression of the working classes by ex- 
isting monopolies, and the lowness of wages, espe- 
cially of women, has often engaged my attention ; 
and I have held and attended meetings with this 
class of society, and heard their appeals with 
heartfelt compassion, and with heartfelt desire for 
a radical change—that systems by which the rich 
are made richer, and the poor poorer, should find 
no favor among people professing to ‘fear God 
and hate covetousness.’ Hence, the various asso- 
ciations and communities tending to greater equal- 
ity of condition—‘a home for all,’ de.—have had 
from me a hearty God speed.” 

In 1840, the “‘ World’s Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion” was heldin Londo . Several of the Ame- 
rican delegates were women, among whom was 
Lucretia Mott. No doubt she was the most able 
of all who were sent, and much was expected 
from her eloquence; but the English abolitionists 





had not reformed their old views of the sexes; 
they would not admit American women, any more 
than their own, on the platform. This brought 
what is termed “the woman question”—that is, 
the inherent right of the female to an equal parti- 
cipation with the male sex in all social, political, 
and religious offices—more into view. 

Mrs. Mott advocates the doctrine of perfect 
equality of rights, if not of duties. These views 
form the distinctive character in her discourses, 
though it is but just to her to add that her lan- 
guage is mild, and her manners gentle and un- 
assuming. As a preacher among her own order 
—the Hicksite or Unitarian Quakers—she is more 
widely celebrated than any other, of either sex, 
in the United States, 





CLARK MILLS AND THE EQUESTRIAN 


STATUE OF GENERAL JACKSON. 


[A Sournern subscriber, J. H. R., sends us from 
Greenville, 8. C., the following singular account 
of this very distinguished artist; and we cheer- 
fully place it on record.] 

The most of our readers have seen some account 
of the inauguration of the Equestrian Statue of 
General Jackson, on the 8th day of January. This 
wonderful statue, the only one of the kind in the 
world which is self-poised, is the workmanship of 
Clark Mills, A few years ago he was a poor 
plasterer in Charleston, and now his fame extends 
over the wide world. Congress has just appro- 
priated for him fifty thousand dollars to make an 
equestrian statue of General Washington. The 
statue of Jackson was paid for by an association 
of the friends of the old hero. They paid $12,000 
for it, and the cost to Clark Mills was $19,000, 
and five years’ labor. But the fame he has ac- 
quired is worth more than the loss sustained. 
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The history of Clark Mills is a most extraordi- 
nary one. He gave it to the senior editor of the 
Patriot himself six or seven years ago, He was 
at that time taking easts and executing busts in 
Columbia. We went to him to make an engage- 
ment for ourself, and the next day he called at our 
room in the hotel, prepared to take a mould of 
our head and face and shouldera Whilst per- 
forming this operation he commenced his narra- 
tive in regard to his own life and talents. He 
told us he was a good house plasterer in Charles- 
ton, and did not know that he possessed any fac- 
ulty whatever for seulpture or taking likenesses. 
One morning as he was going to his work he 
passed by a door where a Phrenologist had hung 
up his sign, with a notice that skeptics were not 
charged for the examination of their heads. This 
induced him to go in and have his head examined. 
The Phrenologist said to him, “ You have the or- 
gan of sculpture in a very eminent degree, and if 
you were to cultivate your talent you would be a 
very distinguished artist.” Mills replied to him, 
“You have confirmed me in my skepticism. I 
never had any confidence in your pretended 
seienee, but if I had, your account of my own 
head would utterly destroy it. I am, Sir, a house 
plasterer, and know nothing about sculpture 
whatever.” The Phrenologist replied, “I don’t 
care for that; you have the organ in a most won- 
derful degree, and should cultivate your talent.” 
Mr. Mills said the idea that he possessed a rare 
and valuable talent which he was not conscious of, 
haunted him night and day. But still he never 
thought of trying his talent, for he did not know 
how tw begin. One day he saw an Italian going 
through the streets of Charleston with a bust of 
maples in plaster, and he asked him how it was 
moulded. The Italian promised to show him, 
and did so, He caught the idea instantly, and 
was enraptured with it. First he commenced a 
likeness in plaster of his father-in-law, who had 
very prominent features. It was the wonder of 
all who saw it. He then commenced taking busts, 
as he was doing when we formed his acquaintance. 
Next he chiselled in marble a beautiful bust of that 
distinguished statesman, Mr. Calhoun. His friends 
now declared their willingness to send him to 
Rome, where he might study sculpture, and culti- 
vate his genius. For this purpose they provided 
him with funds, and as he was passing through 
Washington he was there engaged to make the 
Equestrian Statue of Jackson. 

In his poverty and obscurity in Charleston, 
while working at his trade of house plasterer, he 
kept a bear and a dog, which he would make fight 
for a fourpence. Between this exhibition of his 
dog and bear, and with the assistance of his trowel, 
he made his living in a sort of way, and would, in 
all probability, have died in these humble pursuits, 
but for the Phrenologist. Who can laugh at Phre- 
nology, after this, as a humbug, and not a science. 

Immediately after Governor McDuffie had made 
his great speech in the Legislature, in favor of 
giving the election of Electors of President 
and Vice President to the people, some mem- 
ber assailed the South Carolina College as entail- 
ing on the State a very heavy expense to not 
much advantage. Judge Huger replied to the 
member, and said that if the College had never 
produced another graduate than Mr, McDuffie, 


the State of South Carolina would be amply eom- 
pensated by him alone, for all that she had spent 
on that Institution. So we say in regard to Phre- 
nology, that if this science had never done any 
other good to the world than that of developing 
the genius of Clark Mills, it would be enough to 
endear it to the world.—Southern Patriot. 





ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION. 
No. V.—ABSORPTION AND SECRETION. 


BY A. P. DUTOCHER, M.D. 


Wonperrvt and extraordinary changes ave con- 
tinually going on in the bodies of all animals, by 
the removal of particles of worn-out matter, and 
the deposition of new ones in their place. These 
changes are effected by absorption and secretion, 
operations which are continually going on insensi- 
bly, and, at least in adult animals, are, in the state 
of health, so nicely balanced that no alteration in 


are going on, is proved by many facts. And in 
the first place, if portions of the body were not 
being carried off hourly, it is reasonable to infer 
that the quantity or supply of aliment taken, af- 
ter the body has attained its maturity, would add 
to its bulk, and the increase in size would in many 
eases be enormous. And we observe further, in 
the second place, that when aliment is not sup- 
plied, as during starvation or diseases which im- 
pair the functions of nutrition, the body soon be- 
gins to waste away,—a result which can be due 
only to the removal of portions of its constituent 
elements. 

The organs principally concerned in the fune- 
tion or agency of absorption, are the lymphatic 
vessels. They are found in the texture of nearly 
all the organs of the body. They very much re- 
semble in anatomical structure, as they also do in 
function, the lacteals or milk-bearers described in 
the chapter on the functions of digestion, and they 
are both included by anatomists under the head 
of the absorbent system,—and they have this in 
common, that being traced from their extreme 
branches to their ultimate destination, are found 
to empty their contents into large veins near the 
heart, and thus mingle with the venous blood and 
furnish it with one of its most important ele- 
ments. The chyle and lymph also differ but little 
in their chemical constituents. 

The absorbent vessels have been divided into 
two great divisions, founded upon the functions 
which they perform: “1. External absorption, or 
the absorption of composition, which obtains from 
without the organs the materials intended for 
their composition ; and, 2. Jnternal absorption, or 
the absorption of decomposition, which takes up 
from the organs the materials that have to be re- 
placed by the exhalants. 

“By external absorption is meant not only that 
which takes place at the external surface of the 
body, but also that of the mucous membranes of 
the digestive and respiratory passages. Hence 
again, the division of external absorption into 
intestinal or digestive, and pulmonary or respira- 
tory. 

“Internal absorption is also subdivided into— 





form or structure is observed. That these changes | 








1. Molecular or interstitial, nutritive, organic, or 
decomposing, which takes up from each organ the 
materials that constitute it, so that the decomposi- 
tion is always in equilibrio with the deposition. 
2. The absorption of excrementitial secreted fluids, 
such as the fluid of serous membranes, synovia, 
&e, 8. The absorption of a part of the excrementi- 
tial fluids, as they pass over the excretory pass- 








“ Absorption does not effect the decomposition 
of the body immediately. It merely prepares the 
fluid which is to be eliminated by the secretory 
organs,”* 

Lymph is a pale yellow, or colorless, clear fluid, 
which, under the microscope, appears to contain 
transparent globules. According to reeent chem- 
ical analyses, it is found to be composed of the 
following constituents: . 





Water ° ° ° 95.536 
Albumen . " ° ° ‘ - 1.200 
Fibrine : ‘ 2 é . « ,.iao 
Animal matter, ete. . ° ° - 0.390 
Salts . ° ° ° ° ° ° 0.585 

100.000 


Its odor is spermatic; soluble in water,—the solu- 
tion becoming turbid, when mixed with alcohol. 
When left to itself, it coagulates. It thus appears 
to be strictly analogous to the fluid part of the 
blood ; and, indeed, some writers regard the blood 
as being nothing else than the lymph, with red 
disks suspended in it. Now, as we see that this 
lymph is again mingled with the blood in the cir- 
culation, it is obvious that it must be of some use 
to the system; and, in fact, it is quite reasonable 
to infer, that the lymph is nothing more than the 
fluid part of the blood, returning towards the 
heart, after having deposited its red disks and 
other constituents in the tissues of the body. 

We thus see a wonderful process going on in 
our systema, by which a substance which is unés- 
sential to the perfection of the tissues of the body 
is removed from them; but being still applicable 
to useful purposes in the economy, it is retained 
within the body; and is again mingled with the 
blood, from which it appears originally to have 
been derived. 

But we have another function to contemplate, 
which is no less important to the system than the 
one just reviewed. It is that of secretion, by 
which certain other matters, which are not only un- 
essential but positively noxious to the tissues, are 
thrown off from them and expelled from the 
body by means of ezeretion. The literal mean- 
ing of the word secretion is separation ; and this 
is nearly its true acceptation, as used by writers 
on physiology. The function of secretion is per- 
formed by certain bodies called glands, and fre- 
quently, also, it takes place from membranes ; but 
whatever form the secreting organ may assume, it 
consists essentially of a free surface, on which a 
fine network of innumerable small capillaries can 
be observed. These vessels have no open mouths, 
but their coats are very thin, so that they proba- 
bly permit fluids to transude through them. The 
fluids secreted by different organs vary remarka- 
bly in their nature and composition ; and it is one 
of the great secrets of nature which has not yet 








® Dunglison’s Medical Dictionary, p. 38. 
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been solved, why it is that the particular sub- 
stances which pass off with the secretions should 
be formed in certain organs only, and not by all 
indifferently. We will conclude this chapter by 
a brief description of some of the secretions, 





We will notice first the déle. This is a secretion 
of the liver, which was noticed under the head of 
Digestion, and is a yellow, greenish, viscid, bitter, 


of opinion among chemists, in regard to the prox- 
imate principles of the biliary secretion; a large 
number of analyses having been made, amongst 
the results of which there is a great want of con- 
formity. The following table, by Berzelius, ap- 
proximates as near the truth as any I am ac- 
quainted with : 


Water . 90.44 
Biliary matter ° 8.00 
Mucus . . .380 


Alkali (in combination with fatty acids) 41 
Chloride of sodium ‘ . o of 
Phosphates and sulphates of soda and lime .11 





100.00 


The bile undoubtedly plays an important part in 
digestion, but a large portion of it is excrementi- 
tious, destined to be at once carried out of the 
systeta, by the intestinal canal, although another 
portion is destined to be reabsorbed, for the pur- 
pose (it would seem) of being ultimately carried 
off by the respiratory process. The portion car- 
ried off by the intestines includes the whole of 
the coloring matter, the presence of which is read- 
ily detected in the feces. That by the lungs is 
the fatty portion, no distinct indications of which 
can be generally found in the feces, unless they 
have rapidly passed through the alimentary canal. 
But in some conditions of the system, the feces 
may contain a very large quantity of bile, the 
presence of which, almost unchanged, may be re- 
cognized in the evacuations in some forms of 
bowel complaint. Thus we see that the bile may 
be a completely excrementitious product; and 
the idea of the action of the liver, as one of the 
great purifiers of the body from the result of its 
rufe matter, is not at all invalidated by the ob- 
servation that a large part of the secretion is des- 
tined for immediate reabsorption. I think it isa 
clear indication that this secretion is especially in- 
tended to eliminate from the blood its superfluous 
hydro-carbon,—whether this have been absorbed 
from the aliment, or have been taken up by the 
blood as effete matter, during the course of its cir- 
culation. 


The sxconp secretion that we would notice is 
the urine. This function is performed by the kid- 
neys. Urine is secreted by the cortical part of the 
kidney; filtered through the tubular portion, 
poured from the apices of the tubular papille into 
the pelvis of the kidney; and transmitted by it to 
the ureters; which convey it slowly, but in a con- 
tinuous manner, into the bladder, where jt remains 
deposited, until its accumulation excites a desire 
to void it. Urine is transparent, of a citron-yel- 
low color, of a peculiar odor, and of an acid, saline, 
and slightly bitter taste. The following table ex- 
presses its constituent parts, according to the an- 
alysis of Simon: 
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and nauseous fluid, There exists much discrepancy ° 
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Urea, < ‘ . 33.80 
UWrie Acid, - . , ° ° 1.40 
Ammonia, Chloride of Sodium, 42.60 
Alkaline Sulphates, . 8.14 
Alkaline Phosphates, 6.50 
Phosphates of Lime and Magnesia, 1.59 

100.00 


The function performed by the kidneys is 
quite as important as that of the liver. Their 
function, however, only consists in separating 
from the blood certain effete substances, which 
are to be thrown off from it, and has no direct 
connection with any of the nutritive operations, 
concerned in the introduction of aliment into the 
system. That this secretion is injurious if retained 
in the system, is proved by the fact, that in ani- 
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L the liver turned up to show its under side; G gall-bladder; P the pancreas; K the kid- measure, and although it always exists 
neys; S the spleen; A the descending sorta; VV the ascending vena cava which carries . 


venous blood to the liver; R the rectum ; B the bladder; U U the ureter. 


case of disease, where the secreting function of 
these organs is. arrested, death very soon ensues, 
preceded by a remarkable state of insensibility 
closely resembling poisoning by narcotic substan- 
ces. But, besides separating this poison from the 
system, the urine is also a channel for getting rid 
of the watery parts of the fluids, In this respect 
it is vicarious with the perspiration, which we 
will now briefly notice. 

The perspiration is secreted by the skin, and | 
the object of this function seems to be chiefly to 
throw off superfluous watery particles from the 
system, The perspiration is continually passing 


mals whose kidneys have been extirpated, or in | 
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off from our bodies in the form of a fine invisible 
vapor, but when it is augmented in quantity, it 
collects in fluid drops on the surface, These two 
forms of perspiration do not differ essentially in 
quality, but they have received different names. 
The first is called insensible, and the second, sen- 
sible perspiration. One of the most important pur- 
poses of this secretion appears to be to keep the 
body cool by the constant evaporation from the 
surface. It is on this supposition, that we can ex- 
plain the remarkable fact, that human beings can 
exist in dry air heated considerably beyond the 
boiling point of water, without having the tempe- 
rature of their bodies raised more than four or five 
degrees of the thermometer. 

“Many instances are on record,” says Dr. Carpen- 
ter, “of a heat of from 250° to 280° being endured 
in a dry air for a considerable length 
of time, even by persons unaccustomed 
to a particular high temperature; and 
persons whose occupations are such as 
to require it, can sustain a much higher 
degree of heat, though not perhaps for 
any long period. The workmen of the 
late Sir F. Chantrey have been accus- 
tomed to enter a furnace in which his 
moulds were dried, whilst the floor was 
red-hot, and a thermometer in the air 
stood at 350°; and Chabert, the ‘Fire- 
king,’ was in the habit of entering an 
oven whose temperature was from 400° 
to 600°. Itis possible that these feats 
may be easily matched by workmen 
who are habitually exposed to high 
temperatures * * * In all these 
instances, the dryness of the air facili- 
tates the rapidity of the vaporization of 
the fluid, of which the heat occasions 
the secretion by the cutaneous glands; 
and the large amount of heat which 
becomes latent in the process, is for 
the most part withdrawn from the 
body, the temperature of which is thus 
kept down.”* 

The quantity of perspiration secre- 
ted by the skin is sometimes very 
great, amounting to several pounds in 
the course of twenty-four hours. In the 
summer season, when the heat is high, 
the sensible perspiration goes on very 
rapidly. In winter, particularly in the 
North, the secretion is checked in a 





in some quantity under the form of in- 

sensible perspiration, it is only just suf- 
ficient to keep the skin moist, pliant, and elastic. 
There is also a great deal of morbid matter car- 
ried off by the skin, hence we see fever, rheuma- 
tism, pleurisy, and a great many other diseases, 
produced by a sudden suppression of this secre- 
tion. And in treating fevers, how speedily is 





* Human Physiology, page 671. 

+ The perspiratory secretion contains lactic acid and lac- 
tates of soda and ammonia, which probably proceed from 
the transformation or decay of the textures, particularly the 
muscular, which the recent researches of Liebig have shown 
to contain a preponderance of this acid. Hence, these pro- 
ducts abound during great muscular exertion; and v. nen 
perspiration is checked by external cold, they may be re- 
tained in the blood, causing rheumatism, urinary .:sorders, 
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the patient relieved, when the physician can pro- 
duce a good action of the cutaneous surface! How 
important then that we attend to this function, by 
keeping the surface of the body free from all im- 
purities, that the pores of the skin may be kept 
constantly open, and the perspiration be allowed 
at all times to have uninterrupted egress, A thor- 
ough ablution of the body, every day, is almost as 
necessary to uninterrupted health as food is to life. 
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PSYCHOLOGY, 


AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE ANCIENT ORACLES. 


Tuart all substances, whether solid, fluid, aeri- 
form, or imponderable, taken into the human sys- 
tem, and made to conjoin with its physical texture 
and life-principle, should have some perceptible 
effects corresponding to themselves, not only upon 
the body, but also upon the interior springs of af- 
fection, perception, and thought, is no more than 
what might be expected from the nature of 
things. The characteristic influence upon the soul 
as well as body, of particular kinds of food and 
drink, are familiar to every attentive observer of 
his own experiences; and upon these experiences 
physiology has founded some of her most whole- 
some admonitions. Our object in this article is 
to consider the more extraordinary effects of vari- 
ous physical substances, in developing psychical 
phenomena, and thus affording illustrations of the 
interior powers of the soul. 

If the functions and developments of the soul 
may be in any degree affected by the gross sub- 
stances constantly imbibed into the system in the 
form of food and drink, then it were but reasona- 
ble to expect far greater and more varied influences 
to ensue from an introduction into her physical 
habitation, of certain more subtle and potent es- 
sences existing in the form of drugs, medicines, 
gases, and imponderable elementa 

Among the recorded facts which exemplify this 
remark, there are many which might be cited from 
the history of the ancient oracles, and other pa- 
gan mysteries. The aspirants for initiation into 
the sacred mysteries, and those who sought pro- 
phetic dreams (or what we would call clairvoyant 
visions), were in some instances required to pre- 
pare themselves by fasting, after which they were 
caused to eat of food, or drink of a beverage, ex- 
pressly prepared for their purpose, by an admix- 
ture of soporific ingredients. The person who sub- 
jected himself to these preparations generally ob. 
tained a preternatural development of the senses, 
and was enabled to tell things unknown to others. 
The sacred mysteries of Ceres, as performed at 
Eleusis, included practices of this kind, and the 
oracles of Trophonius were generally rendered by 
persons prepared in this or some similar way. 

A number of goats, on approaching the mouth 
of a cave on the southern declivity of Mount Par- 
nassus, Were observed to fall to the ground and go 
into convulsions; and those by whom the circum- 
stance was noted, subsequently found that an ap- 
proach to the cave, and an inhalation of the fumes 





or various cutaneous diseares. The very serious effects 
sometimes resulting from sudden cold on the perspiring body 
may be partly owing to the same cause, as well as to the 
disorder produced in the circulation.— Williams’ Principles 
of Medicine, page 128. 
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which issued from it, were attended by similar ef- | 
fects upon themselves. As the swoons thuscatsed | 
were attended by a preternatural exaltation of the 
mental faculties, the cave was considered the seat | 
of prophecy. A temple was accordingly built | 
over it, and it became the seat of one of the most | 
celebrated oracles of antiquity—the oracle of 
Delphi. 

The manner of rendering the oracular responses 
from this place, with their preparatory processes, 
was as follows: The pythia, or priestess, who 
served as their mouthpiece, first fasted for several 
days, then bathed herself in the Castalian fountain 
at the foot of Parnassus, where poets used to wash 
and drink. She then shook the laurel-tree which 
grew near by, and sometimes ate of its leaves, | 
which were supposed to conduce to inspiration. 
After this she was seated upon the tripod of 
Apollo, which was placed immediately over the 
orifice whence issued the prophetic vapor; and 
after inhaling this latter for some time, she was 
seized with convulsions, and fell into a violent 
furor of enthusiasm, and in this condition uttered 
her responses, 

That the sayings of the Delphic pythia while 
under the inspiration of the sacred vapor, fre- | 
quently rose above the capacities of the mind in 
its normal state, there is presumptive evidence in 
the fact that she was consulted on all important 
affairs, whether of nations or of individuals; and 
her word was considered as divine revelation. | 
And whatever may be said (and truly said) of her | 
being sometimes subject to bribery and corruption, | 
and of the frequent ambiguities of her responses, | 
which, by the different interpretations of which 
they were susceptible, secured her against the | 
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charge of being absolutely mistaken, there are on | 
record, I think, a sufficient number of her definite 
and verified predictions to establish her claims to | 
a remarkable degree of prescience and other spe- 
cies of supersensuous intelligence. We might il- 
lustrate this rematk by reference to numerous | 
cases, did space permit; but we have room only 
for the following, as specimens: 
The Achaians had laid siege to an £tolian city | 
called Phana, Finding much difficulty in taking | 
it, they sent messengers to obtain the advice of 
the Delphic oracle. The pythia returned this re- 
ply: “Inhabitants of the land of Pelops, and the 
Achaians: You are come hither in order to inquire 
by what meansacity may be taken. Attend, there- 
fore, to my words: Observe how much those that | 
guard the walls drink every day ; for by this means 
you shall take the turreted city of Phana.” As 
the besiegers were unable to comprehend the 
meaning of this oracle, they determined to aban- 
don the siege and return Home. Before this reso- 
lution was carried into effect, however, a woman 
was observed to leave the walls of the city and 
draw water from a fountain near by. A band of 
Achaian soldiers took her prisoner, and brought 
her to their camp. From her they learned that 
the inhabitants of the city used to distribute every 
night to each other, the water of that fountain, and 
that this was all the water they had to drink. 
The besiegers, therefore, immediately proceeded to 
close up the fountain; and by that means they 
took the city. (See Pausanias, Phocics, xviii.) 
The Delphic pythia’s powers of prescience are 
also illustrated by the following interesting series 








| land: for such is the will of Jupiter. 


| cealing them in a sack, took them, together with 
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of occurrences, the account of which I condense 
from Pausanias: After the Lacedemonians had ex- 
perienced great misfortunes in their war with the 
Messenians, they consulted the Delphic Oracle as 
to the continuance of the war, and were answered 
as follows: “Phebus persuades you not only to 
apply yourselves to the works of war, but, as the 
Messenian people obtained prey by fraud, they 
must be taken by the same arts as they employed 
in acquiring their present condition.” 

Aristodemus, the Messenian leader, subsequently 
applied to the same oracle for advice touching the 
conduct of the war with the Lacedemonians ; 
when the pythia gave the following: “The god 
gives thee the glory of the war! but take care lest 
the fraudful and hostile troops of Sparta become 
superior. For Marsshall possess their well-wrought 
arms, and the crowns of their cheirs shall have 
severe inhabitants in consequence of two persons 
emerging from the battle of a secret troop. Nor 
shall the sacred light of day behold the consum- 
mation of the fight, till the destiny of these two 
shall be accomplished.” Aristodemus and his 
prophets, however, found it impossible to detect 
the meaning of this oracle; but its meaning was 
unfolded in subsequent events, as we shall see. 

In the twentieth year of the war, the Messeni- 
ans thought it proper again to consult the oracle, 
and to inquire directly which party should be 
victorious; and the pythia made the following 
reply: “He who first places about the altar of 
Jupiter Ithomatas tripods twice five decads in 
number, shall with glory possess the Messenian 
But you 
must first employ stratagem, and revenge will fol- 
low, for you cannot deceive Divinity. Act agree- 
ably to the intention of the fates. Now these, and 
then those, are oppressed by destiny.” 

The Messenians interpreted this as promising 
them victory ; foras they had a temple of Jupiter 
Ithomatas within their walle, it did not seem pro- 
bable that the Lacedemonians could dedicate the 
tripods before them. In consequence of this they 
took care to make wooden tripods, as they had 
not money sufficient to make them of brass, 

This oracle was told to the Spartans by a cer- 
tain person of Delphi. The Spartans consulted 
together, but were unable to decide what course 
to pursue; but while they were in this quandary, 
a certain obscure but sagacious person, named Oe- 
balus, made one hundred tripods of clay, and con- 
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a net, as if he had been a hunter. This man, thus 
disguised, went with some rustic Messenians into 
their city, and, at night, secretly dedicated the 
tripods to Jupiter Ithomatas, and quickly returned 
again to Sparta. 

It happened about the same time that a prophet 
named Ophioneus, who had been blind from his 
birth, recovered his sight with violent pains in his 
head. (The acesunt implies that the recovery of 
this man’s sight was in some way favorable to 
the Spartan cause, but in what way does not ap- 
pear.) « 

After being forewarned by prodigies and most 
significant and impressive dreams, of his approach- 
ing fate, Aristodemus was told that the prophet 
Ophioneus had suddenly become blind again as 
before. ‘Upon this,” says the narrator, “the 
meaning of the oracle became perfectly apparent, 
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and it was now evident that by the two emerging 
from a secret troop, and being afterward destroy- 
ed, Apollo signified the eyes of Ophioneus,” Aris- 
todemus, meeting with adverse fortune on every 
hand, afterward, in despondency, slew himself 
upon the tomb of his daughter, and the Messeni- 
ans, having lost all their leaders, abandoned the 
war and left the Lacedemonians triumphant.— 
Pausan. Messenies, xii., xiii. 

As the Cumean Sibyl gave her oracles from a 
eave, it is probable that her prophetic furor was 
induced, like that of the Delphic pythia, by the 
inhalation of a vapor which issued from the crevi- 
ces of the rocks. Concerning this Sibyl and her 
wonderful psychological powers, something may 
be learned from the sixth book of Virgil’s neid. 

But there were hundreds of those Pythias and 
Sibyls in those ancient times, scattered over differ- 
ent portions of the then known world. The pro- 
phetic trance of different ones was induced by 
different artificial means, and some of them proba- 
bly were naturally clairvoyant. The Sibyl Hero- 
phile, being among the most ancient of these pro- 
phetesses of whom any account is preserved, and 
who appears to have travelled from place to place, 
delivering her oracles, predicted that Helen would 
be educated in Sparta, that she would be the 
destruction of Asia and Europe, and that Troy, 
through her means, would be taken by the Greeks. 
She died at Troy, and her sepulchre, with an ap- 
propriate inscription upon it, was to be seen in 
the grove of Smintheus, at the time Pausanias 
wrote. 

We will illustrate the psychological powers of 
those ancient oracular maidens by one more fact : 
It appears that Cambyses, the Persian king, had 
consulted an oracle in Media, which informed hinf 
that he should die at Ecbatane. Now Ecbatane 
was a city to which the Persian kings retired for 
repose and relaxation from the concerns of gov- 
ernment. The prediction, therefore, that he should 
die at “Ecbatane” led Cambyses to suppose that 
he possessed a kind of charmed life, and made him 
reckless and desperate in battle; for he regarded 
only the form of the words used by the oracle, not 
suspecting that there might be some secret mean- 
ing concealed under them. But on his return 
from the conquest of Egypt, he marched, with his 
army, northward along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and entering the province of Galilee, came 
to a small townand encamped there. Of so little 
importance was the town that Cambyses did not 
even know its name. While there, he received 
intelligence that Smerdis the magian, whom he 
had left in charge of his affairs at home, had usurp- 
ed the Persianthrone. While under the excite- 
ment of this intelligence, he bounded upon his 
horse in a rage, and at the same time accidentally 
and fatally wounded himself with the point of his 
own sword. While subsequently lying upon his 
couch, terrified at the prospect of death, he in- 
quired what was the name of that place, and was 
told it was Ecbatane! The monarch soon after- 
wards died, and thus was the oracle fulfilled, 
though in a different way from what he expected. 

These occurrences of the olden time, and the 
numerous similar ones of the present day, which 
have forced themselves upon an unwilling public 
attention, forcibly illustrate and corroborate each 
other, and, with other classes of fuct, demonstrate 
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the existence of » power in the human soul which 
is above and beyond the mere external organs of 
sense. In proportion as this interior soul-power 
is developed, man not only assumes an intellectual 
and moral superiority over the realm of material 
nature, but is sensibly brought within the ephere 
of the life to come; and means of individual and 
social improvement and happiness are developed 
of which the mere sensualist cannot possibly con- 
ceive. 

It was the intention to relate cases in which re- 
markable psychological unfoldings of our own day 
have been procured by physical accessories simi- 
lar to those employed by the ancient pythias and 
sibyls; but our space is full, and we must employ 
a future opportunity to recur to this subject. 

w. F. 





A VISIT 


TO THE PROVINCIAL LUNATIC ASYLUM OF WESTERN 
CANADA, WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THE TREAT- 
MENT OF THE INSANE. 


BY W. M. WILSON, 


“Tron and Utility” is the great maxim of mod- 
ern times. It matters not how splendid and truth- 
like any science may be, if its practical impor- 
tance cannot be tested and demonstrated. Much 
has been written about the scientific truth of Phre- 
nology, but we must have more essays about its 


e general application. Phrenology is pre-eminently 


the Science of Humanity. Whatever interests 
the essential welfare of the race, must have a ref- 
erence to the tangible mental philosophy of Gall 
and Spurzheim. 

In all the epochs of an onward civilization, no 
subject has engaged the attention of the philoso- 
pher and philanthropist more anxiously than that 
of insanity or lunacy. Till within the last twenty- 
five years or so, the madman or maniac was treated 
as if possessed by demonaical agencies, banished 
from the endearments and amenities of social life, 
and “cast into outer darkness, where there was 
weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth.” 
Notwithstanding, however, the modern improve- 
ments in our lunatic asylums, this unfortunate 
class of our fellow-beings is still subjeated to most 
objectionable treatment, arising principally from 
ignorance of the laws which regulate the forces 
of the human mind. The perfect pathology of a 
disease is half its cure, in the estimation of an in- 
telligent physician. Phrenology alone can explain 
the phenomenon of insanity: ergo, in so far as the 
principles and dictates of the only true mental 
philosophy have been applied, there we meet 
with successful treatment. How then, you ask, 
does the case stand with the Lunatic Asylum of 
Western Canada? You and I can judge for our- 
selves, while i recount the particulars of a visit 
which I lately made to that institution. 

The large building is beautifully situated about 
a mile and a half from the city of Toronto, and 
has a most imposing appearance from Lake Onta- 
rio. The locality around is, for the most part, 
dry, airy, and pleasant; hence, in every respect 
peculiarly adapted for the purposes of a lunatic 
asylum. Around there have been enclosed fifty 
imperial acres of good land, which has been laid 








out for agricultural purposes, and to be cultivated 
by the patients. At present, however, it is but in 
a rough and imperfect condition, it being not 
much more than three years since the building was 
first erected. The entire premises are surrounded 
by a well-built brick wall, designed to be sur- 
mounted by iron railings. The architectural ar- 
rangements between the two front entrances are 
executed in a most tasteful and artistic style, and 
well befitting the appendages to a ducal residence. 
The edifice itself is very massive-looking, but 
marked by no distinguishing order of architecture. 
The splendid dome, however, which surmounts 
the mansion, is most magnificent in appearance, 
and gives a grand effect to the vast structure. 


’ It contains one main building, with two wings at- 


tached ; and I am informed, that when funds are 
procured, it is proposed to add a third wing to the 
rear of the whole. The entire pile is some 350 
feet long and about 120 in height, exclusive of the 
dome, which is stupendous in appearance. 

The arrangements in the interior are upon a cor- 
responding style of grandeur, yet not superfluously 
80; but designed apparently with a view to util- 
ity, comfort, and economy. There are four stories, 
including basement and attics, and through each 
of these there runs spacious paseages, terminating 
in semi-circular corridors, — designed as airing 
places for the patients during favorable weather. 
The centre building is occupied by the superin- 
tendent and steward; and here, also, are the 
apartments used as chapel, and ball or concert 
room. ° 

Having made my entree, I was requested to re- 
cord my name in the visitors’ book; and having 
been provided with a conductor, I sallied forth 
under the influence of Marvellousness to view the 
curiosities of the madmen’s palace. 

I was first of all shown the arrangements of the 
basement, which is on a line with the principal 
and only entrance. It is composed of the hall 
proper, waiting-room, secretary’s office, stores, 
kitchen, &e., all of which appear to be efficient 
and commodius. Here, also, is the great heart of 
the heating apparatus. Seven large furnaces were 
kept going, which, I was told, consumed the enor- 
mous quantity of 400 tons of coal yearly. 

Now for the patients ;—and here I may remark, 
that from the rather hurried manner in which I 
was shown the more interesting apartments of the 
house, I cannot be so specific as I otherwise would 
have been had I obtained the requisite time for a 
more scrutinizing examination of details. Not- 
withstanding, however, I was pretty curious, and 
poked my head into places, I suppose, I ought not 
to have gone. The asylum, I was told, is fitted 
up for the regular accommodation of some 800 
patients ; but at the present time there are within 
its walls 331,—viz, 175 males and 156 females, 
The west wing is devoted to the use of the former, 
and the east to the latter. All are locked up in 
prison-fashion, and the keys in the possession of 
the steward and matron or their deputies. The 
patients are divided into three classes—first, the 
paying class, who are charged according to per- 
sonal circumstances and the nature of the accom- 
modation in the asylum, from 5s. 10d. to 15s. cur- 
rency per week. This class forms but a very small 
proportion to the number of the inmates. They 
occupy the middle story, and seem upon the whoje 
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to be pretty comfortable. Next, the pauper pa- 
tients, which form the great majority, embody 
the other two classes, and are divided into the 
curable and decent, and the incwrable, the inde- 
cent, and those of filthy habits, The former of 
these hold possession of the first story, and the lat- 
ter the upper or semi-attic apartments. 

I must confess that as soon as my conductor un- 
locked and relocked the barriers that separated us 
from the outer world, with all its freshness, free- 
dom, and joyousness, I was at once seized with 
melancholy feelings. And what was the reason of 
this? you ask. Was it because I was about to 
come into immediate contact with my fellow-be- 
ings who were alienated in mind as well as in 
person from the rationalities and civilities of so- 
ciety? No! but because I was ushered into some- 
thing like a magnificent prison, professedly a cura- 
tive establishment for the insane. Indeed, I am 
pretty sure that were I forced to remain here but 
for one short week, I would come out pretty 
much half-cracked. ’Tis true, there is room enough 
to perambulate about to your heart’s content,— 
plenty of light in all conscience, and heat enough 
to make one’s blood boil. But there was nothing 
to be seen in this desert-place but doors, walls, 
and bare floors everywhere. No pictures, flow- 
ers, or other pleasant and artistic things to be 
seen; no beauty anywhefe; no sunny smiles— 
no! no! Nothing of the domesticity of “home ;” 
nothing to cheer the eyes, delight the ears, and 
soothe the troubled mind ;—nothing but miserable 
and emaciated figures, passing and repassing each 
other in heedless and hateful indifference. But oh! 
worst of all, there was nothing for the poor im- 
prisoned creatures to do. Here, (I do not know 
what it is elsewhere,) the crazy man is left to 
his own chaotic meditations. I saw no books, no 
newspapers. Yes, I did—I forgot—the Bible 
was there. I saw two of these good books lying 
on the table of a room crowded with patients ; 
another was in the hands of a religious maniac,— 
and pray what was he reading about, do you 
think? Intently, abstractedly, wildly perusing 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah,—while some were 
rudely tumbling about in their madness, others 
moaning, and some laughing and swearing,—and 
two or three were squatted away in some far-off 
corner in the empty passage, amusing themselves 
with insects, and smiling over their movements, 
Meanwhile, as a stranger, I was clamorously in- 
vaded by a host of men appealing to me in sup- 
plicatory tones for their liberty, and others for 
work to do, Indeed, the great majority of the pa- 
tients in the pauper wards seemed to be men who, 
in the days of their sanity, were accustomed to 
work, Physical labor, therefore, was as natural 
to them as respiration. But in these bare-bone 
barracks there was nothing for them to do,—ab- 
solutely nothing. Yes—they contrived to have 
something todo. They fought with each other 
like wild beasts; but there were big burly-look- 
ing keepers at hand with lots of beef and Destruc- 
tiveness about them, who could erush these mad- 
dened shadows at one blow. Aye! and I was 
told by my conductor that every day of their of- 
ficial existence they did so. But the government 
of this lunatic prison demanded it. Perhaps it did. 

But who is this amongst the first-class pauper- 
patients taking a solitary walk? He looks sickly 
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and melancholy, but withal very intellectual. My 
conductor informs me he is an hereditary maniac. 
But I must converse with him, I accost him. He 
hesitates to speak to me, as if first scanning my 
physiognomy as to whether I was a friend or foe. 
I speak kindly to him, He brightens up, and be- 
gins to converse intelligibly enough, and tells me 
of his grievances, and his longing desire after lid- 
erty and home. I was constrained to leave him 
talking, and hurried on to other scenes. 

Under the guidance of the intelligent matron, 
I was permitted to see the worst class of females. 
This place, I understand, is not usually shown 
to visitors ; but I was favored. Assoon as the door 
was unlocked, a scene met my vision which I shall 
not soon forget. Here were some fifty or sixty 
women in tattered dishabille and semi-nudity, and 
one-third of them screaming, running, and jump- 
ing about in the wildest disorder. There was 
one young negro woman amongst them, whose 
appearance beggars description. Were it not for 
libelling humanity, I would call her a she-demon. 
She was quite at large, swore most dreadfully, 
grimaced most savagely, and kicked up horrid 
cantrips, to the great amusement of the attendants 
—women of very questionable phrenological con- 
formation, and two brazen-faced murderesses im- 
ported from the provincial penitentiary under the 
plea of madness. In this place the stench was most 
oppressive ; and the women, besides being inde- 
cently attired, were sickly and emaciated—the nat- 
ural result of constant confinement in such a loath- 
some-looking den. "Tis true that there was here, 
as in the other female wards, an attempt at knit- 
ting and quilting; but there were but few who 
voluntarily engaged in this work, The others 
were regular idlers. I should have stated, too, 
that while in the upper men’s ward, it was wash- 
ing-day—Saturday. On this occasion they were be- 
ing subjected to the process of a warm bath— 
quite a luxury, in their estimation—and supplied 
with a clean shirt to boot, From the filthy-look- 
ing condition of the unwashed portion, my con- 
viction is that personal purification is after all but 
a weekly privilege to the poor creatures, 

Notwithstanding the apparent healthfulness of 
the surrounding locality, it is notorious‘that no 
epidemic or contagious disease reaches Toronto, 
but out it comes in double vengeance to this asy. 
lum, and creates sad havoc among the fatuous 
creatures. Indeed, the cholera cases last year 
were solely confined to this establishment; and 
very many fell victims to its malignancy. 

From what I have stated—from the nature of 
the regimen to which the patients are subjected— 
from the want of sufficient out-door exercise— 
from the want of manual labor—from the want of 
daily relaxation—from the want of sociality and 
kindness to the extent needed and demanded, 
—you must necessarily infer, that, under such cir- 
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PHRENOLOGY APPLIED TO TEACHING ; 


OR, MY EXPERIENCE. 


No. Ill. 


BY MRS. F. W. GILLETT. 


Phrenology and Physiology, properly understood, enable 
both teacher and parent to train each child according to its 
own development.—FowLer. 


In the Fall of 18—, there were in my schoul two 
little sisters, of the ages of ten and six. The elder 
girl was a stout, sturdy child, with a frame large 
and nearly as compact as iron. Her hands and 
arms were large, bony, and strong, and she was 
apparently never fatigued. The lower part of her 
face was square, and her cheeks full; hear head 
was broad around the base of the brain, but slop- 
ing gradually to the top, till it developed alone, 
Self-esteem, Firmness and Veneration. Her tem- 
peraments, I should judge, were bilious, lymphatic, 
with a little of the sanguine ; she could not learn 
readily, for “having eyes she saw not, and ears 
she heard not,” and heart and felt not. I could 
make her read and spell, but she could not under- 
stand that it was necessary to remember. She 
would sit a half-day without moving, and when- 
ever corrected, would pout and roll her large 
black eyes about, in search of a secret corner, 
where if possible she would escape, and tear her 
clothes and destroy her books; and when it was 
discovered, she was ready with a bold denial, 
even though one had seen her do it. 

I concluded she must be good for something. 
She had an expression of animality about her 
face, although her complexion had the glow of 
health. I gave her something to do with her 
hands. She would, after her manner, bring in the 
wood, pile it, and make fires. And I think she 
would have worked well at picking stone or drop- 
ping corn; but her eyes would ever have been 
on the stone and the corn. They had no heaven- 
ward look. I never saw her express much feeling, 
except for her sister; she seemed to look upon her 
as something so good, as to be entirely set apart 
from herself, and yet for her to protect. This 
alone convinced me of the child’s divinity. Other- 
wise, I never could discover any trait of character 
or any thing beautiful in her nature that would 
ask for immortality. 

The younger sister was entirely different. She 
was not puny, but made of finer clay. Her feet 
and hands were very small, and her forehead had 
a lily-whiteness, while her cheek wore a delicate 
red, Her top head was very full; the social, mo- 
ral, and intellectual, all full, and she had a good 
deal of the propelling power. . Her hair lay in 
golden rings upon her neck, and it was as soft as 
the finest floss silk. Her eyes were the bluest, 
with the most starry lustre of any eyes I have ever 
seen. In her quiet moods, she was a beautiful re- 





cumstances, real and per t conval to 
sanity is improbable, if not impossible, — and 
moreover, that the circumstance of a fine castel- 
lated residence for lunatics without a natural so- 
cial arrangement of matters, combined with strict 
attention to the laws of personal physiology, 
founded upon a thorough phrenological surveil- 
lance and classification, is both absurd and useless. 
With your leave, I will perhaps return to this 
interesting subject at a future opportunity. 





presentation of the “sinless child.” Whenever 
she could find a flower she would bring it to me, 
as a choice gift; and often she would ask, “ May I 
go and sit out-door? "Tis so beautiful out-door !” 
She played with the sprightliness of a little kid, 
and one could easily discern that her natural dis- 
position was as gayas a bird’s. Yet she was easily 
tired, and then she was irritable. I at first attri- 
buted it to her disposition, and said she is peevish. 
But one day, she lay down on the bench, and as 
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a little girl asked if she was sick, she answered, 
“No, I’m tired. Go ’way.” Sitting at my desk, 
I determined to watch her closely, and I saw that 
the glow of her cheek was brighter, and had 
spread nearly to the temple; her eyes were more 
dull, and there’was a slight twitching to the nerves 
of her face and neck. Going to her, I put my hand 
upon her head, and found that her Combativeness 


and Destructiveness were large. I was surprised, . 


but I had before noticed a Aard expression, which 
seemed unnatural, Asal rubbed my finger over 
her head, she said, “ You hurt.” I then run my 
hand over her head, and she made the same re- 
mark, I put my fingers against the spine ; that 
also was tender, and wherever I touched the flesh 
I hurt her. I asked her if she was tired, and she 
answered, “Oh! so tired!” 

“Do you often feel sof” 

“ Always, always tired.” 

“ Are you in pain {” 

“Yes, ma’m, all over. I always am.” 

“Why do you run and play then ¢” 

“T don’t feel so bad sometimes, and I like to 
play.” 

I took her upon my lap, and asked her if she 
would not like to lean her head against my shoul- 
der, and she said, “ O yes, no one holds me so 
now.” 

“ Did any one ever hold you so!” 

“© yes, papa, before he went to heaven.” 

“Why don’t your mother f” 

“She's always at work.” 

A few days and the little girl was gone. I went 
to her home, one chill rainy day, and sat down by 
her bed-side. The doctor said she had a nervous 
fever. As I went up to the bed, she put out her 
little hand and asked, “ Will you stay !” 

When I saw her mother, the mystery was ex- 
plained. She was the mother in truth of the elder 
girl. She had the same health, the same course 
structure, and the same surface-expression of feel- 
ing that the elder child would have at a mature 

e. 

If she could have understood and nourished her 
youngest child, she would have .been free from 
faults. 

The child, I think, had inherited a fine frame, a 
delicate organization, and a diseased nervous sys- 
tem from her father, and failing of proper care 
and affection, the little spirit could no longer feed 
upon itself, and the child literally died of heart- 
hunger. 

I did not know it then, but I now believe that 
her diseased or inflamed nerves excited her Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness to an unnatural- 
ness, for she would not destroy a flower or killa 
worm. 

As the mother stood by the shrouded form, she 
said, amid her tears, “Poor thing, it’s well she’s 
gone! She never could have been much help.” It 
is possible that she had a dim consciousness that 
her little daughter had been something more than 
the cold clay before her. 

The wind, cold and chill, shook the bare twigs 
of the sweet-brier that leaned against the low 
window of the log school-house, as they carried 
the little coffin out of the door, and went down 
the little slope to the lake; and then they rowed 
slowly to the distant shore, and buried her on the 
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hill-side. And I asked, “ Has little Hetty found 
those who will love and cherish her” 
Cottage Hill, Mich. 





TOBACCO. 


“To cure the toothache, take a paper of tobac- 
co, pour upon it a wine-glass of warm water, 
squeeze out part of the moisture, and after placing 
the pulp upon a slice of bread, apply it as a plas- 
ter to the face. There is nothing like it for the 
toothache—and it is the only remedy for it in its 
worst form, the ague in the face.” 

(We find this paragraph going the rounds of the 
papers, and we have no doubt the remedy would 
be effectual, at least in so prostrating the patient 
that the toothache would be overcome. Tobacco 
is good, or bad, for moths, not those who flutter 
around the brilliant light of beauty, for such 
moths are made up of whiskers and tobacco, but 
those moths that infest carpets, furs and flannels, 
each clase, alike in their way, dangerous to the 
peace and prosperity of ladies, but we may be 
permitted to question whether the vile weed is 
valuable for many other purposes. If an external 
application of it will cure the toothache, we re- 
joice to know it, and trust our friends will use it 
for that purpose, solely by external application, 
and not as thousands do by putting it inside of the 
face, under the pretext that they use tobacco to 
prevent the toothache. Tens of thousands become 
excessively nervous, dyspeptic, and finally die of 
premature old age or consumption, from the effects 
of the use of tobacco; and if chewing does in a 
few cases cure or preveng toothache, it breeds dis- 
ease and death in as many hundred thousands by 
its use as a habit of mere appetite. We firmly 
believe, that tobacco shortens life and produces 
disease to an extent equal to acoholic drinks, be- 
cause tobacco-using is almost universal and its 
evil widely diffused, while rum-drinking is cir- 
cumscribed, at this day, to narrower bounds. To 
show how powerful an effect tobacco has upon a 
healthy working man, we will give a fact relative 
to a gentleman in Brooklyn, related to us by him- 
self. He is a shipwright by trade, and one warm 
day, last summer, he bought a small paper of to- 
bacco and went to his work. As the heat of the 
day increased, he threw off his vest, but he must 
have his tobacco with him, so he took the paper 
and slipped it under the waistband of his pants 
over the region of his stomach, and went to work 
again. The perspiration moistened the tobacco 
and his body absorbed the poison to such an ex- 
tent that he became pale as death, trembled in 
every joint, and was obliged to quit work. Two 
men undertook to help him home, when they dis- 
covered and removed the paper of tobacco, and 
in an hour he was able to resume his work. To 
show the power of tobacco still further, and at the 
same time to speak a good word for the vile weed 
when we can, on the principle of “ giving every- 
thing its due,” we wil relate an incident of suc- 
cessful surgical practice by a young physician, in 
Sullivan County, in this State: A lad had broken 
his shoulder, and all the doctors in town had la- 
bored for twelve hours to set the fractured part, 





but excessive swelling and inflammation resisted 
all their efforts, Accordingly, the father resolved 
te send to the next town for a young Doctor D., 
who thus far had failed to command the respect 
and confidence of his medical brethren or that of 
the community, The young man hastened to res- 
pond to the call, and took with him a three cent 
paper of tobacco, which he secretly dipped in 
warm water and Jaid it on the pit of the patient’s 
stomach, and waited until its effects upon him 
were manifest in a complete wilting down of all 
the rigidity of the muscles. The patient was “ to- 
bacco sick,” and a single effort of the young doe- 
tor adjusted the fractured bone. He smuggled 
away the tobacco as secretly as he had deposited 
it, obtained a good fee, won the gratitude of the 
father, the astonishment of the doctors, the respect 
of all “that country ” for surgical skill, arose rap- 
idly to a good practice and competence. He used 
tobacco as a laxative poison in his practice, but he 
was too wise to chew it.] 





THE HORSE. 


Tus noble animal, in nearly every country in 
the world, ministers to the service and the plea- 
sure of man. In Arabia he does not only this, but 
becomes the friend and companion of the master 
and the play-mate of his children, sharing the 
same tent, his neck often serving for the pillow of 
the sleeping child and its weary father. The Arab 
often cruelly overtasks his favorite horse which 
he lives with and thus loves, but the faithful and 
magnanimous animal loves its master too well to 
long remember the unconscious cruelty he inflicts 
by his excessive exactions of the highest speed over 
burning sands and long-continued privation. 

No animal is more the source of man’s pleasure 
or profit, than the faithful horse, and no one is so 
much abused both by savage and civilized man. 
Ignorance of the nature and capacity of the horse 
to endure without injury the hardships imposed 
upon him, is doubtless the cause of many of the 
sufferings to which this noble animal is subjected. 
We are often pained to see irritable and selfish 
men overload, and whip, or crowd to its highest 
speed, the ever willing horse, until his constitu- 
tion gives way, and then turn him out to die, If 
there be a crime worthy of stripes, it is this; yet 
how many young rowdies, and “fast men,” be- 
come partially intoxicated and then drive their 
horses in the heat and dust of summer for hours, 
at the very top of their speed, just for the mere 
sport of it; or, in winter, until they become foam- 
ing with perspiration, and then let them stand, 
perhaps uncovered, in the piercing cold for hours, 
while they drink, smoke and riot in warm hotels. 

Railroads are, to a great extent, relieving stage- 
horses from that kind of service; but, though the 
“travelling public” shall dispense with the slow 
coach for general travel, yet the family horse will 
ever be as great a favorite as now. Until steam 
or caloric shall do all the ploughing, draying, and 
pleasure locomotion, the horse must be, par excel- 
lence, man’s favorite domestic animal. 

What is more beautiful than a noble steed 
prancing and curvetting in all the consciousness 
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of strength and grace, yielding to the gentle hand 
that guides him, and 


“Sharing with his lord the pleasure and the pride;’’ 


or, what is more terrible than the fierce war-horse, 
entering into all the spirit, the enthusiasm and 
daring of the scene of strife, and gallantly bearing 
his dauntless rider to the very cannon’s mouth, or 
through ramparts of bristling steel! 

Our object in this article, however, is not so 
much to awaken a feeling of love and admiration 
for the horse, that being generally accorded to him, 
but to throw some light upon the different qualities 
which make up a good horse, and to lead to a 
desire, not only to improve the breed, but to use 
the horse with humanity and with skill. Some 
men suppose that a horse, in the abstract, is all 
that is wanted for the dray, the plough, the light 
wagon, for speedy driving, or the saddle. A sin- 
gle glance, however, at the different classes of 
horses, selected by good judges, for the different 
uses of life, will be sufficient to convince the most 
unpracticed eye of the fallacy of such a conclusion. 
Thus, in our large cities, the dray-horse is thick, 
bony, muscular and heavy, with but little speed 
but great power of draught. Coach-horses are 
large, tall, long and active. Those used for the 
saddle are compact, light-footed, clean-limbed, and 
agile. If a man has occasion to keep but one 
or two horses, and desires to use them for labor in 
the field, on the road, and under the saddle, he 
must select from a breed which combines, in a 
good degree, the various qualities of the cart-horse 
with his strength and stoutness, the carriage-horse 
with his reach and speed, and the saddle-horse, 
with his compactness and activity. Such breeds 
of horses we have, and probably the “Morgan 
stock” come more nearly up to this description of 
requisites than any other. Thus, such a horse 
would be strong and solid enough to answer very 
tolerably the purposes of the plough and the dray, 
and also combining sufficient speed and action to 
answer very well for the carriage and the saddle. 

The racer proper, is fit only for the race, and 
the dray-horse proper for the dray or the plough, 
being slow but very strong. As the Morgan horse 
is a cross between the hardy, compact horses of 
the Northern States, and the blood-racers of Ara- 
bian and English origin, we find him possessed of 
more universal power and adaptation to all sorts 
of service than any other breed. Weare indebted 
to the New England Farmer for the beautiful en- 
graving and description of the the Arabian horse 
“Tartar.” 

“This beautiful horse was bred by Asa Pingree, 
of Topsfield, and is now owned by J. S. Leavitt, 
of Salem, Mass. He stands fifteen and one-fourth 
hands high; weighs nine hundred pounds; is of 
dark gray color, with dark mane and tail. He 
was sired by the imported, full-blood Arabian 
horse “ Imaum,” and is seven years old this spring. 
This engraving, copied from life, gives the figure 
of “Tartar,” but cannot represent the agile action, 
flashing eye, and cat-like nimbleness of all his 
movements. It shows the beautiful Arabian head 
and finely-set-on neck; his ample, muscular 
quarters ; his flat legs, rather short from the knee 
downward ; and his long and elastic pastern. All 
his motions are light and exceedingly graceful, and 
his temper so docile that a child may handle him.” 
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THE ARABIAN 


The Arabian horses are represented by travellers 
as the finest and most elegantly formed horses in 
the world. The Arab educates his horse from the 
earliest age, not only to be his friend and compan- 
ion, but to understand his wishes and obey them. 

The annexed engraving, kindly furnished for 
our by the Maine Farmer, represents the 
home o the Arab with its pleasures and pastimes. 


ARABIAN 


ence injury from their gentle playmate. She 
recognizes the family of her friend, her patron, 
and toward them all the natural sweetness of her 
disposition leans even to overflowing.” 

Another writer states, 4 an evidence of his 
superior sagacity and affection, that he has been 
known to take his master, when bound and a 
prisoner, by his garments, with his teeth, and 
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TARTAR. 


Richardson says, “ Oft may the traveller in the 
desert, on entering within the folds of a tent, be- 
hold the interesting spectacle of a magnificent 
courser extended upon the ground, and some half 
dozen little dark-skinned, naked urchinsscrambling 
across her body, or reclining in sleep, some upon 
her neck, some on her body, and others pillowed 
upon her heels; nor do the children ever experi- 
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HOME SCENE. 


return home, a distance of many miles, in the 
manner represented in the engraving. 

It will be observed that the head of the Arabian 
horse has a very fine expansion of the head, above 
and about the eyes, exhibiting the phrenological 
signs of intelligence and kindness, and it will be 
remembered that no class or breed of horses ‘4s so 
tractable, easily taught and affectionate. The 
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temperament, also, is predominantly mental, which 
leads to clearness and activity of mind; while the 
grosser and slower temperament of the heavy, 
clumsy dray-horse imparts only sufficient mental 
tendency to acquire the education necessary to 
work and drudge. A knowledge of the tempera- 
ment or physiology and of the phrenology of the 
horse, is very essential to those who use or breed 
horses, that they may know what kind of a horse 
to select for a particular purpose. If a horse be 
required to serve, in turn, all purposes, a combi- 
nation or compound of all the valuable qualities 






are less objectionable. In the stage-coach, carriage, 
under the saddle, or on the turf, these points are 
indispensable. To illustrate this subject, and to 
teach the uninstructed the mysteries of correct 
judgment of horses, we bave procured the outlines 
of two horses, drawn for the Farmer’s Compan- 
ion, an excellent agricultural paper, published at 
Detroit, Michigan, It must be apparent to all, 
that to be a good judge of a horse we must have 
in our memory a good model by which to try all 
that may be presented for criticism and judgment. 

No. 1 is a thorough-bred horse, in which the 
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should be sought ; yet, of course, these cannot all 
be found in any one animal in a high degree, but 
they may be found in a harmonious combination, 
so that a good degree of strength and fair speca 
may fit the horse for the cart or the road. 

The “good points” of a horse should be under- 
stood, and looked for, no matter for what particu- 
lar sphere of service he may be required, and the 
qualities indicated by these points are universal in 
all breeds. A bad head, neck, shoulder, back, 
quarter, leg or foot, is intolerable in any horse for 
any purpose, yet in slow and light service they 





artist has endeavored to avoid every fault. No. 2 
is designed to represent a horse in which every 
good point is suppressed. It may not be common 
to see a horse totally destitute of every good 
point, but injudicious breeding has 80 obliterated 
the good ones that our figure No. 2 is nots cari- 
cature, thowgh we confess that its original is little 
less than a caricature on the true ideal of a horse. 
Such a head is common, so is such a shoulder, such 
a back, quarters, and legs; and if they are not 
very often all combined in one animal, they are, 
unfortunately, often found distributed among the 
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common’ breeds in such abundance as to mar the 
beauty and the service of three-quarters of all the 
horses in ordinary use. The letters are alike on 
both figures, and will enable the reader to draw a 
comparison between the respective points of each. 
We copy the description of the cuts from the 
Farmer's Companion : 

“The most important point of all is probably 
the direction of the shoulder, from AtoB. Next 
to this, the length from the hip to the hock, C to D. 
The point which next to these probably most con- 
tributes to speed and easy going, is the shortness 
of the cannon bone between the knee and the 
pastern joint, E to F, a point without which no 
leg is good. A horse which has all these three 
points good will necessarily and infallibly stand 
over a great deal of ground, W to X, that is, the 
distance between his fore and bind feet will be 
great; while one which is deficient in all of them, 
or indeed, in the two first, will as assuredly stand 
like a goat with all its feet gathered under him, 
and will never be either a fast horse or safe under 
saddle. A horse, not in motion, may be more 
speedily judged of by this feature than by any 
other. One consequence of a fine receding shoul- 
der is to give length in the humerus, or upper arm, 
from B to P, without which a great stride can 
hardly be attained, but which will seldom if ever 
be found wanting, if the shoulder blade be well 
placed. A prominent and fleshy chest is admired 
by some, probably because they think it indi- 
cative of powerful lungs and room for their use. 
We object to it as adding to what it is so desirable 
to avoid, the weight to be lifted forward in the 
act of progression, while all the space the lungs 
require is to be obtained by depth instead of 
breadth, as from A to H, in which point, if a horse 
be deficient, he will seldom be fit for fast work. 
The other points which we have marked for com- 
parison are G to E, or the width of the leg im- 
mediately below the knee, which in a well formed 
leg will be equal all the way down, in a bad one 
it will be narrowish immediately below the knee, 
or what is called “tied in.” The shape of the 
neck is more important than might at first thought 
be supposed, as affecting both the wind and the 
handiness of the mouth; no horse with a faulty 
neck and a head ill-attached to it, as at Q to K in 
fig. 2, ever possesses a good or manageable mouth. 
The points of the face are not without significance, 
a feebly developed countenance generally showing 
weakness of courage if not of constitution. We 
therefore like to see a large and bony protuber- 
ance above the eye, as at L in fig. 1, giving the 
appearance of a sinking immediately below, fol- 
lowed by a slightly Roman or protruding inclina- 
tion towards the nose. These when present are 
generally signs of “blood,” which is in some pro- 
portion or other a quality without which no breed 
of horses will ever improve or long entitle itself 
to rank as other than a race of drudges, fit only 
for sand or manure carts.” 

A badly formed horse is not profitable for any 
purpose: because, if badly formed, they are either 
clumsy, inactive, dull in mind, or tender and 
easily broken down. It costs just as much to 
breed, raise and keep a poor horse aaa good one, 
and the poor one is low in value and unsaleable ; 
besides, he is unable to do good service in any 
sphere, or to endure. 
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familiar with the Canadian horse, and know them 
to be snug built, tough, hardy and enduring ; that 
they will live, like the mule, on scanty fare and 


keep in good condition under severe service. | 
The Canadian is, however, generally too small for | 


“eavy service, but when crossed with a larger 
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ble qualities for the more severe and enduring 
fields of service. Many very fast horses belong 
to the Canadian family, but we suspect that they 
are the result of a cross with the fleet English 
thorough-bred animals, This crossis finding favor, 
combining speed, toughness and power. 
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The French, or Norman horse, from which the infused into the ‘ Northern horse’ They are well 


Canadian is descended, deserves special notice, 
and we introduce an engraving of one of this 
breed, called Louis Philippe, which was bred by 
Edward Harris, of Moorestown, N. J., by whom 
The Nor- 
man horse is from the Spanish, of Arabian ances- 
try, and crossed upon the draught horses of Nor- 
mandy. Mr. Harris had admired the speed, 
toughness and endurance of the French stage 
horses, and resolved to import this valuable stock, 
and deserves the thanks of the American public 
for his perseverance and sacrifices in this enter- 
prise. The Norman horses are enduring and ener- 


the breed was imported from France, 


getic beyond description, and keep their condition 
on hard fare and brutal treatment, when most 
other breeds would quail and die. This variety 
of horse is employed in France to draw the pon- 
derous stage coaches, called “diligences,” and 
travellers express astonishment at the extraordi- 
nary performances of these animals, Eachof these 
huge vehicles is designed for eighteen passengers, 
and when thus joaded are equal to five tons weight. 
Five horses are attached to the clumsy and cum- 
brous carriage, with rude harness, and their regu- 
lar rate of speed with this enormous load is seven 
miles an hour, and this pace is maintained over 
rough and hilly regions. On some routes the 
roads are lighter, when the speed is increased to 
eight, nine, and sometimes to ten miles an hour. 


MORGAN BREED OF HORSES, 


“I believe,” says Mr. S. W. Jewett, the cele- 
brated stock breeder, in an article in the Cultivator, 
“the Morgan blood to be the best that was ever 











known and esteemed for activity, hardiness, gen- 
tleness and docility ; well adapted for all work ; 
good in every spot except for races on the turf. 
They are lively and spirited, lofty and elegant in 
their action, carrying themselves gracefully in the 
harness. They have clean bone, sinewy legs, com- 
pactness, short, strong backs, powerful lungs, 
strength and endurance. They are known by 
their short, clean heads, width across the face at 
the eyes, eyes lively and prominent; they have 
open and wide under jaws, large wind-pipe, deep 
brisket, heavy and round body, broad in the 
back, short limbs in proportion to size (of body ;) 
they have broad quarters, a lively, quick action, 
indomitable spirit, move true and easy in a good, 
round trot, and are fast on the walk; color, dark 
bay, chestnut, brown or black, with dark, flowing, 
wavy mane and tail. They make the best of 
roadsters, and live to a great age. 

The Morgans are very like the noble Arab, with 
similar eyes, upright ears, high withers, powerful 
quarters, vigorous arms and flat legs, short from 
the knee to the pastern, close-jointed, and possess- 
ing immense power for their size, with great force 
and courage. 

Black Hawk, a spirited portrait of which is an- 
nexed, whose sire was the Sherman Yorgan and 
whose dam was a three-quarter blood English mare, 
was raised in the province of New Brunswick. 
She could trot a mile in less than three minutes, 
weighed 1025 pounds, and was, in all respects, a 
most perfect animal. Black Hawk looks more 
light and delicate than many of the breed, de- 
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Every body in the northern United States is | breed their blood infuses some of the mest valua- 
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mixture of blood. 


“He is of jet black color, fifteen hands one inch 
high. A line drawn from the hip, even with the 
ham just below the insertion of the tail, is four 
inches longer than the back, or the distance from 
the hip to the withers. A line dropped perpen- 
dicular from the neck, parallel with the foreleg, 





MORGAN HORSE, BLACK HAWK. 


is nineteen inches forward of the union of the 
withers and back ; and from the hip to the ribs is 
only an inch and a half. For bottom and speed 
in trotting he cannot be surpassed. When a colt, 
he trotted, in harness, on Cambridge Park, one 
mile in two minutes forty-two seconds, without 
training. On another occasion, in July, he trot- 
ted against Osceola, for $1,000, five miles and re- 
peat, and won the first heat in 16 minutes, 30 
seconds, and the second in sixteen minutes, though 
fat and not in train. In fact, he never was beaten.” 





THE CLYDERSDALE HORSE. 


The Clydersdale horse is descended from a 
cross between the Flemish horses and the Lanark- 
shire, Scotland, mares, and derive their name from 
the district on the Clyde where they are chiefly 
found. They are deservedly esteemed for the cart, 
and for the plough on heavy soil. They are strong, 
hardy, steady, true pullers, of sound constitution, 
and from fourteen.to sixteen hands high. They are 
broad, thick, heavy, compact, well made for dura- 
bility, health and power. They have sturdy legs, 
strong shoulders, back and hips, a well-arched 
neck, and a light face and head. 

We copy from Lavater, six heads of horses which 
indicate different temperaments and a great diver- 
sity of character and disposition. 
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Fig. 1 has a slow, 
heavy temperament; is 
without spirit, awkward 
in motion, lazy, stupid 
in intellect, difficult to 
teach, bears the whip 
and needs it, though it 
is soon forgotten. He is 
too lazy to hold up his 
ears or under lip, and is Fig. 1. 

a regular hog-necked, heavy-footed animal. 

Fig. 2 has more in- 
telligence and spir- 
it, a more active 
temperament, and 
is disposed to anger, 
will not bear the 
whip, and shows his 
anger when teased 
or irritated, in a 
bold, direct onset 
with the teeth. 

Fig 3. is a very active 
temperament; isa quick, 
keen, active, intelligent 
animal, but is sly, cun- 
ning, mischievous, and Mf 
trickish ; will be hard to / 
catch in the field, in- ‘ 
clined to slip the bridle, 
will be a great shirk in 
double harness, and will require a sharp eye and 
steady hand to drive him, and will want some- 
thing besides a frolicsome boy for a master. ° 

Fig. 4 is obstinate, 
headstrong, easily ir- 
ritated, deceitful, and 
savage ; will be hard 
to drive, unhandy, 
unyielding, sour-tem- 
‘\ pered, bad to back, in- 
clined to balk, dispos- 
ed to fight and crowd 
his mate, and bite and 
kick his driver. 











Fig. 3. 










Fig. 4. 

Fig. 5 has a noble, 
proud disposition, and a 
lofty, stately carriage, 
but he is timid, restive, 
and easily irritated and 
thrown off his mental /# 
balance. Such a horse Y¥j 
should be used bysteady, * 
calm men, and on roads 
and in business which 
have little variety, change, or means of excitement. 


Fig. 5. 


Fig. 6 is a calm, self-pos- 
sessed animal, with a noble, 
elevated disposition, trust- 
worthy, courageous, good 
tempered, well adapted to 
family use, but not remark- 
able for sharpness of mind 
or activity of body. 

The two following il- 
lustrations show a great 
contrast in shape of head, expression of counte- 
nance, temperament, disposition, and intelligence. 
The first is a most noble «animal. 





Fig. ¢. 








A, 

The engraving A is broad between the eyes, 
full, rounded and prominent in the forehead, in- 
dicatirfg benevolence and intellect ; broad between 
the ears, showing courage; broad between the 
eyes, evincing quickness of perception, memory 
and capacity to learn. He can be taught almost 
anything, can be trusted, and loves and trusts man ; 
is not timid, will go anywhere, and stand without 
fastening, never kicks, bites, or runs away. 





The engraving B shows a marked contrast with 
A, in almost every respect; his narrow and con- 
tracted forehead shows a lack of intelligenee, kind- 
ness, and tractability, is timid and shy in har- 
ness, vicious, unfriendly, disposed to kick, bite, 
balk, or run away, and is fit only for a mill or horse- 
boat. For all general uses he should be avoided, 
and by no means should such an organization be 
employed for breeding purposes. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 


BY WILLIAM C, ROGERS, 


MAN, 


CHAPTER III. 


On the Nature, Design, and Importance of the Study of the Natural His- 
tory of Man. 


Now that we have examined the physical and 
mental characteristics of man, as distinguishing 
him from the lower orders of animals, it remains 
for us to investigate the mutual relations of the 
different branches of the human family. The col- 
lection and classified arrangement of these investi- 
gations, together with the conclusions deduced 
therefrom, constitute the Natural History of Man. 

This science has fcr its object the determination 
of the question, “Can all the different races of 
men be referred respectively, with a degree of 
probable evidence which may be deemed satisfac- 
tory in such a question, to a eommon stock; or 
had these races, from the beginning, each a differ- 
ent centre or origin?” 

To settle this question accurately (and many 











doubt, with reason, whether unaided man can ever 
so settle it), “requires extensive researches, in a 
multitude of directions—physiological, linguistic, 
religious, traditional, geographical, and migrato- 
rial—for it is by their mutual comparison that 
light is thrown upon the many points which, 
without these means, would remain entirely un- 
known.” —Lieut.-Col. Smith. 

“There is not in the whole range of the natural 
sciences a branch of so deep interest to the philo- 
sopher, or one which should be more entertaining 
to the general reader. The theme is boundless in 
extent and variety. Is the reader fond of the 
dry, the abstract, and the logical? Where can he 
find a subject to supply him with materials for 
his abstractions and his logic in greater abundance 
than in the natural history of man? Is science 
his forte? Where can he find more than is con- 
tained in comparative and human anatomy, phy- 
siology, philology, &e.? Is history the object of 
his admiration? What history of any single na- 
tion is so vast, so important, and so interesting as 
the philosophical history of mankind? Does he 
desire to witness God’s providence in the govern- 
ment of the moral world? What displays it more 
remarkably, wonderfully, than the history of the 
mass of mankind, the peculiarly singular arrange- 
ment of the masses, and the simple instrumentali- 
ties He has employed to accomplish his designs in 
regard to the onward march of mind in progres; 
sive development? 

“Is he a philanthropist? What will enable 
him to discharge his duty to all men so efficiently 
as to know the wants of mankind, and the means 
of relieving them? Is he a statesman? Where 
ean he find more valuable instruction than the 
various influences which have produced the moral 
and intellectual advancement, stationary condition 
and retrogression of the races of men?”’—Van 
Ambringe’s Natural History of Man, p. 27. 

A subject so vast, so rich, so important, cannot be 
justly and fully set forth in any compilation. Ican 
only give you its bare skeleton, hoping thereby to 
induce you, by protracted reading, to clothe upon 
this skeleton with flesh, and when it lies before 
you in the perfection of its wonderful organization, 
truth will “breathe into its nostrils the breath of 
life,” and it will stand before you a living science. 


CHAPTER Iv. 

Of the Mutual Relations of the Different Branches of the 
Human Family. 

Tue sacred Scriptures declare that it pleased the 
Almighty Creator to make of one blood all the 
nations of the earth, and that all mankind are 
the offspring of common parcnts. But many 
writers of the present day maintain that this as- 
sertion does not comprehend the uncivilized in- 
habitants of remote regions, and that Negroes, 
Hottentots, Esquimaux and Australians are not in 
fact men in the full sense of the term, or beings 
endowed with like mental faculties with our- 
selves. 

“Tt has been a favorite idea among those who 
wished ‘to excuse the horrors of slavery, or the 
extirpation of savage tribes, that the races thus 
treated might be considered as inferior species, 
incapable of being raised by any treatment to our 
own elevation; and thus falling legitimately un- 
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der the domination of the superior 1 races, just as 
tor in subservience to man. This doctrine, which 
has had its origin in a desire to justify as expedi- 
ent what could not be defende? as morally right, 
finds no support from scientifie inquiries con- 
ducted in an enlarged spirit."—Carpenter’s Phy- 
siology, 8d Edit. p. 77. 

From these views Dr. Prichard concludes the 
decision of the question now to be discussed can- 
not be a matter of indifference to either humanity 
or religion; but scientific serutiny exacts from us 
the rejection of all presumptive and extrinsic evi- 
dence, and compels us to regard only those facts 
bearing immediately on the question. The max- 
im to be followed is, “fiat justitia ruat coelum.” 
It is always best to know the truth, let the conse- 
quences of its admission be what they may. 

Many, however, will not examine into the sub- 
ject, from a fear that the conclusions of science 
will conflict with the statements of Holy Writ; 


from the fear of finding a contradiction between 
the works and the word of God. When rightly 
understood, they must harmonize. Nor can we 
assume that human knowledge has yet arrived at 
the maximum in the comprehension of the words 
any more than it has of the works of God.” —Knee- 
land Smith's Nat. Hist. Human Species, p. 67. 


« “In the Divine law there can be no contradic- 


contradiction appears to be so merely because we 
do not understand what at some future day, with 
more knowledge, we may understand perfectly.” 
—Van Amringe. 

In considering this question in the following 
pages, it will be necessary for us to use the terms 
Genera, Species and Varieties ; 
understanding of the subject, I 
Prichard’s definition of each. 


shall give Dr. 


Species possessing certain characteristics in com- 
mon by which they may be distinguished from all 
others. 


which are general.y known, or may be inferred, 
on satisfactory grounds, to have descended from 
the same stocks, or from parentage similar, and 





in no way distinguished from each other. 

‘The term permanent varieties is nearly sy- 
nonymous with species, and is thus defined—per- 
manent varieties are races now displaying charac- 
teristic peculiarities which are constantly and per- 
manently transmitted. They differ from species 
in that the peculiarities are not coeval with the 
tribes, but sprang up since the commencement of 
ita existence, and constitute a deviation from its 
original character.” 

We now come to the means of the determina- 
tion of Species and the Phenomena of Hybridity. 

All tribes of animals and plants are generally 
reproduced and perpetuated without being blend- 
ed together. The law of Nature decrees that 
creatures of every kind shall increase and mullti- 
ply by propagating their own kind and not 
another. We cannot find a single instance of an 
intermediate tribe produced betwen two direct 
species, ascertained to be such; norare the limits 
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the lower ariimals have been placed by the Crea- 


but “it is not christian philosophy that would | 
have men shrink from the investigation of nature | 


tions, because everything which proceeds from Je- | 
hovah must be perfect; therefore any apparent | 


and for the better 


“Genera is defined thus—an assemblage of | 


“Species are simply tribes of plants or animals | 
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| of two distinct species less acurately defined than 
| they probably were some thousands of years 
| ago. 
| From these facts is deduced the “law 
of Hybridity,” which is “the perpetua- 
tion of hybrids, whether of plants or 
| animals, so as to produce new and in- 
| termediate tribes, is impossible.” 
| It would seem that nature had estab- 
| lished this law in order to prevent in- 
extricable confusion in the vegetable and 
| animal kingdoms; hence hybridity is 
considered a test of specific character. 
Now, unless these observations are 
| erroneous, or capable of some explana- 
| tion that has not yet been pointed 
| out, they lead, with the strongest force 
of analogical reasoning, to the conclu- 
| sion that a number of different tribes, 
such as the various races of men, must 
| either be incapable of mixing their stock, 
and thus fated to remain always separate 
from each other, or if the contrary 
| should be the fact, that all the races to 
whom the remark applies, are proved by 
| it to belong to the same species, 

In order to illustrate the above, Dr. 
Prichard introduces a chapter on “the 
Mixed Races of Men,” and illustrates the 
| subject by “A History oF sEvERAL 
Mixep Human Races.” 

Mankind of all races and varieties are 
equally capable of propagating their off- 
spring by inter-marriages, and such connections 
are equally prolific whether contracted be- 
tween individuals of the same, or of the most 
dissimilar varieties. If there be any dif- 
ference, it is probably in favor of the Jat- 
ter. 


Mulattoes, the offspring of Europeans 
and negroes, are much more prolific than 
either of their parent stocks. 

The Men of Color, a mixed race be- 
tween creoles and negroes, are, in many 


of the West Indies, a rapidly increasing 
people, and would eventually become 
permanent masters of these islands, but 
for the numerical superiority of the 
| genuine negroes, 


| According to statistics 
| published in Paris, in 1835, the men of 

color formed about one-sixth of the en- 
| tire population of the two Americas, 

In order to establish the general fact 
| of the existence of intermixed tribes de- 
seended from different races of men, I 
shall give several examples in which it 
appears that an entirely new and inter- 
mediate stock has been produced and 
multiplied. 

The Griquas, or Griqua-Hottentots, are 
a mixed race, descended from the Dutch 
Colonists of South Africa, and the Abo- 
riginal Hottentots. They occupy the 
banks of the Orange River for a space of 
seven hundred miles, and several years 
ago numbered over 5000. 


They are 
powerfal 


marauders, and trouble the native 
tribes and colonists by their predatory ineur- 
sions. A large community of them at Griqua- 
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Town have been converted to Christianity and civ- 
ilized by the missionaries of the United Brethren. 
—(See Cumming’s Five Years in South Africa.) 





CAFUSOS WOMAN, 

The tribe of people termed Cafusos by the Per- 
tuguese of Brazil are a remarkable race, sprung 
rom a mixture of native Americans and the ne- 
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groes imported from Af.iva, Tvey appear t> have 
been accidentally separated fom the then inhabi- 
tants of the country, and many families of this 
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singular tribe now live in the solitary plains 
bounded by the forest of Tarama. 

They present the combined physical peculiari- 
ties of both the parent races in a remarkable de- 
gree. But what gives these Mestizoes a peculiarly 
striking appearance is the excessive length of their 
hair, which, especially at the ends, is half curled, 
and rises almost perpendicularly from the fore- 
head to the height of a foot, or a foot and a half, 
thus forming a prodigious and ugly kind of a pe- 
ruke.—(Prichard’s Nat. Hist. p. 21.) 

This strange head of hair is the consequence of 
mixed descent, and is the mean between the wool 
of the negro and the long, stiff hair of the Amer- 
ican. This peruke cannot be combed, and is so 
high that the wearers are compelled to stoop low 
to enter the usual doors of their huts, They re- 
semble much, in this respect, the Papuas of New 
Guinea, a mixed race, descended from the Malays 
and the negroes. Their hair is of such length and 
worn so much frizzled about their heads, that its 
circumference measures about three feet, and when 
least, at two and one-half feet.—( Prichard, op. cit., 
p- 28.) 

Dampier styled them “The Mop-headed Pa- 
puas.” The shape of their skull resembles the 
Malay’s, with some differences. They afford an 
example of a mixed breed of men who retain cer- 
tain characteristics derived from their double an- 
cestry. These characteristics are permanent, and 
transmitted through many generations, since they 
seem to have been fully developed in the time of 
Dampier. 

CONCLUSION. 

Ir appears to be unquestionable that interme- 
diate races of men exist and are propagated, and 
that no impediment whatever exists to the perpe- 
tuation of mankind when the most dissimilar va- 
rieties are blended together. We hence derive a 
conclusive proof, unless the human race present 
ani exception to the universal law of nature, that 
all tribes of men are of one family. 

These human analogies might be deemed sufli- 
cient to prove the point in question, but further 
light may be obtained by a careful analysis of the 
facts presented by 

ANIMAL ANALOGIES, 

If we could compare our breeds of domestic ani- 
mals with their original wild stocks, we could easily 
ascertain the limits of variation in these breeds. 
But the wild originals cannot now be recognized. 
However, in the animals known to have been 
imported into America from Europe, by the Span- 
iards in the fifteenth century, we have abundance 
of materials for interesting observations. These 
animals have greatly multiplied, and many, re- 
maining wild in the forests, have lost all appear- 
ances of domestication. The wild tribes are phy- 
sically different from their tame originals, and 
there is reason to believe that the change is in 
the direction of the wild stocks from which the 
tame animals originated. 

The animals transported by the Spaniards to 
America, are the hog, horse, asa, sheep, goat, cow, 
dog, cat, and the gallinacious fowls. We will 
briefly refer to the changes which each of these 
has undergone in becoming restored to their wild 
state. 

Hogs were introduced into St. Domingo by Co- 
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lumbus in November, 1493, and successively to 
all the Spanish settlements. The first which ap- 
peared in the high plains or table-lands of Bogota 
were brought over from Peru by the soldiers of 
Barraleazar, a follower of Pizarro, who, while 
searching for a whole year for the fabulous El 
Dorado, took with them male and female pigs to : 
stock their future colony. These animals multi- 
plied so rapidly that in half a century they were 
spread from the 25° N. L. to the 40° S, L., and in 
less than thirty years from the discovery of Amer- 
ica they infested the woods of Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and Jamaica, and had to be destroyed in great 
numbers in St. Domingo in order that sugar-cane 
might be introduced. ; 

These animals running wild, have resumed the 
manner of existence which belonged to the origin- 
al stock, nearly resembling the wild boar in ap- 
pearance. Their ears have become erect, heads 
larger and foreheads vaulted at the upper part; 
their color has lost the variety of domestic breeds, 
the wild hogs of America being uniformly black. 
In some parts of America the color varies from 
black to red. Blumerbach remarked the differ- 
ence between the skulls of the domestic hog and 
the wild boar to be as great as that between the 
European and negro skull. 

Differences equally great are observable between 
the hogs of all countries, and from the fact that 
none of them exist so diverse from the others, but 
that an intermediate breed can be propagated, we 
are led to believe them to be all originally of the 
same species. 

The horse, the ass, the cow, the sheep, the goat, 
the dog, and gallinacious fowls, show similar 
changes, and a tendency to return to the primitive 
wildtype. Even the functions of animal life may 
be greatly changed in a few generations. It is 
not natural for the cow, any more than for other 
female animals, to yield milk when she has no 
young to nourish. The permanent production of 
milk is a modified animal function, produced by 
an artificial habit for several generations. In Co- 
lombia, the practice of milking cows has been laid 
aside, and the natural state of the function has 
been restored. The secretion of milk is cotempo- 
rary with the actual presence of the calf, and it is 
only by keeping him by his dam by day, that 
milk can be obtained at night. 

The horses on the table-land of the Cordilleras 
are taught very early a sort of running amble, 
quite different from their natural gait. These 
horses become the sires of a race to which the am- 
bling pace is natural, and requires no teaching. 
The dogs employed in hunting the peccary are 
taught the peculiar way necessary to take this ani- 
mal. Their offspring inherit as an instinct the 
lessons of their fathers, and on the first chase know 
how to attack the peccary, while an ordinary dog 
is instantly killed by them. The barking of dogs 
is an acquired hereditary instinct, supposed to have 
originated in an attempt to imitate the human 
voice. Wild dogs, and domestic breeds become 
wild, never bark, but howl. Cats, which so dis- 


| turb civilized communities by their midnight “ ca- 


terwaul,” in the wild state in South America are 
quite silent. 

These well-authenticated facts show to what ex- 
tent a change of external condition may modify 
races of animals, Similar changes may be found 
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among our domesticated breeds. For instance, 
the breeds of sheep differ greatly in different 
countries; but it is maintained that they are all 
varieties of one species. New breeds of sheep are 
frequently formed (and very much as the breeder 
wishes,) by crossing well-known races, or itidivi- 
duals having the peculiarities which it is desired 
should be transmitted to the new breed. The same 
is true in an equal degree of horses, dogs, and 
other domestic animals. 

This tendency to variation Dr. Prichard ascribes, 
not to accident, but a “nisus formatious,” a vital 
power “in virtue of which organization receives 
a peculiar direction from external circumstances,” 
Varieties in form and structure are found in the 
offspring of the same parents which are transmis- 
sible, and thus lay the foundation for different 
breeds; but these variations are within certain 
limits, and leave the specific character unaltered, 
though it is not always easy to decide what the 
specific characters are, and what qualities are va- 
riable. 

Races of men are subject, more than the races of 
any other animal, to the varied agencies of climate ; 
civilization produces in them greater changes than 
does domestication in animals; and we ought 
therefore to expect as great diversities among men 
as among brutes, and indeed far greater, from the 
principal influence of mind in the former. 

In considering the variations of the human spe- 
cies, we are at first struck with the differences of 
color, which many have thought no less important 
in the discrimination of races of men than other 
marked physical peculiarities. But when we con- 
sider that in certain healthy conditions of the fe- 
male the mamme are surrounded by a dark tinge 
which afterwards mostly disappears; that in some 
individuals this dark color pervades the whole 
body, so that certain constitutional conditions may 
impart to the white skin a dark hue similar to that 
natural to the African race ; that instances are re- 
corded of the disappearance of coloring mat- 
ter in negroes, who have become as white as Eu_ 
ropeans; that the minute anatomy of the skin of 
the negro and Europeans is shown by the micro- 
scope to be identical, the black pigment to which 
the color of the former is due being often found, 
though in less abundance, in the skin of the latter; 
when we consider all these circumstances, we may 
conclude that there is no organic difference be- 
tween the skin of the black and the white races, 
which marks them as distinct species. 

The complexions of mankind are not permanent 
characters; there are many changes from white to 
black, and vice versa, and both complexions are seen 
in the undoubted progeny of the same stock, so 
that, according to Dr. Prichard, no argument can 
be drawn from color against the original unity of 
the human species. 

“The nature of the hair is, perhaps, one of the 
most permanent characteristics of different races. 
The variety of hue is given by pigment celle, 
which may be more or less developed under differ- 
ent circumstances, But it has been thought that 
its texture formed a more valid ground of distine- 
tion, agd it is commonly said that the substance 
which grows upon the heads of African races, and 
of some other dark-colored tribes (chiefly inhab- 
iting tropical climates), is wool and not hair. This, 
however, is altogether a mistake, for microscopic 
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examination clearly demonstrates that the hair 
of the negro has exactly the same structure as 
that of the European ; and that it does not bear 
any resemblance to wool save in its crispness and 
tendency to curl. Moreover, even this character 
is far from being a constant one ; for, whilst Euro- 
peans are not unfrequently to be met with, whose 
hair is as crisp as that of the negro, there is a great 
variety among the negro races themselves, which 
present every gradation, from a completely crisp 
(or what is termed woolly) hair, to merely curled 
or even flowing locks. A similar observation 
holds good in regard to the natives of the Islands 
of the Great Southern Ocean, where some indivi- 
duals possess crisp hair, while others of the same 
race have it merely curled. It is evident, then, 
that no characte? can be drawn from the color or 
texture of the hair in Man, sufficiently fixed and 
definite to serve for the distinction of races; and 
this view is borne out by the evident influence of 
climate in producing changes in the hairy covering 
of almost every race of domestic animals :—the 
change often manifests itself in the very indivi- 
duals who are transported from one country to 
another, and showing itself yet more distinctly in 
succeeding generations. —Carpenter’s Hum. Phys. 
8d Edit. p. 85. 

Hence Dr. Prichard infers that a difference in 
the color and quality of the hair is no evidence 
of an original diversity of origin among the hu- 
man races. 

We now come to the consideration of the vari- 
eties of configuration presented by the skeleton, 
which have been supposed by some to afford more 
fixed and definite characters for the separation of 
the human species, than those derived from dif- 

* ferences of the form, color and texture of the soft 
parts which clothe it. Passing by the varieties of 
conformation presented by the skull, to the con- 
sideration of which a separate chapter will be de- 
voted, we will briefly state the variations observ- 
able in other parts of the osseous frame-work. 

The characters founded upon the form of the 
pelvis seem entitled to consideration. Vrolik says, 
it is difficult to separate from the female Negro 
and Hottentot pelvis the idea of degradation, so 
near do they approach in configuration to that of 
the Simiw, or man-like apes. On the other hand, 
Weber concludes from a more comprehensive sur- 
vey, that no particular figure is a characteristic of 
any one race,—and in this opinion Dr. Prichard 
coincides, 

“ Other variations have been observed by anat- 
omists in the relative length of the bones, and 
in the shape of the limbs, between the different 
races of men; but these also seem to have reference 
to the degree of civilization and to the regularity of 
the supply of wholesome nutriment. It is gener- 
ally to be observed that the races least improved 
by civilization, like the uncultivated breeds of an- 
imals, have slender, lean, and elongated limbs. 
This may be especially remarked in the natives of 
Australia. In nearly all the less civilized races of 
men, the limbs are more crooked and badly formed 
than the average of those of Europeans; and this 
is particularly the case in the Negro, the nes of 
whose legs bow outward, and whose feet are re- 
markably flat. It has been generally believed 
that the length of the forearm in the Negro is so 
much greater than in the European, as to consti- 
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tute a real character of approximation to the apes, 
The difference, however, is in reality very slight; 
and is not at all comparable with that which exists 
between the most uncultivated races of men and 
the highest apes. And in regard to all the pecu- 
liarities here attended to, it is to be observed that 


* they can only be discovered by the comparison of 


large numbers of one race with corresponding 
numbers of another; for individvals are found in 
every tribe possessing the characters which dis- 
tinguish the majority of the other race. Any such 
peculiarities, therefore, are totally useless as the 
foundations of specific characters; being simply 
variations from the ordinary type, resulting from 
causes which might affect the entire race, as well 
as indivduals. 

“The connection between the general form of 
the body on one hand, and the degree of civiliza- 
tion (involving the regular supply of nutriment) 
on the other, is made apparent not merely by the 
improvement which we perceive in the form, de- 
velopment and vigor of the frame, as we advance 
from the lowest to the most cultivated of the hu- 
man races; but also in the degradation which is 
occasionally to be met with in particular groups 
of the higher tribes, which have been subjected for 
several generations to the influence of depressing 
causes, Of this class of facts, the following (quoted 
by Dr. Carpenter from No. XLVIII. Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine) is a very interesting example: 
‘On the plantation of Ulster, and afterwards on 
the successes of the British against the rebels of 
1641 and 1689, great multitudes of the native 
Irish were driven from Armah and the South of 
Down into the mountainous tract extending from 
the Barony of Flews eastward to the sea. On the 
other side of the kingdom the same race were ex- 
pelled into Lietrim, Sligo, and Mayo. Here they 
have been almost ever since, exposed to the worst 
effects of hunger and ignorance, the two great bru- 
talizers of the human race. The descendants of 
these exiles are still readily distinguishable from 
their kindred in Meath, and in other districts 
where they are not in a state of physical degrada- 
tion; being remarkable for open, projecting 
mouths, prominent teeth and exposed gums, their 
projecting cheek-bones and flattened noses bear- 
ing barbarism on their very front. In Sligo and 
Northern Mayo the consequences of two centuries 
of degradation and hardship exhibit themselves in 
the whole physical condition of the people; af- 
fecting not only the features, but the frame, and 
giving stch an example of human deterioration 
from known causes, as almost compensates, by its 
value to future ages, for the suffering and debase- 
ment which past generations have endured in per- 
fecting its appalling lesson. Five feet two inches 
upon an average, pot-bellied, bow-legged, abor- 
tively-featured, their clothing a wisp of rags. 
These spectres of a people that were once well- 
grown, able-bodied and comely, stalk abroad into 
the daylight of civilization the annual apparations 
of Irish ugliness and Irish want. In other parts 
of the island, where the population have never 
undergone the influence of the same causes of 
physical degradation, it is well known that the 
same race furnishes the most perfect specimens of 
human beauty and vigor, both mental and _ bod- 
ily.’ "—Carpenter, op. cit. 389, $90, p. 89, 90. 

It will not be necessary here to give Dr. P.’s 








division of the Human Family, as it would con- 
sume too much of our limited time and space, but 
we will add a few more of his observations and 
arguments, and sum up all by giving his conclu- 
sions. 

After giving the external and anatomical char- 
acteristics of the various human races, and draw- 
ing from them the conclusion that all are derived 
from a common or similar parentage, he adds cor- 
roborative testimony from physiological and psy- 
chological characters. He remarks that the av- 
erage duration of life is nearly the same in all 
races ; at any rate, there is the same tendency to 
exist for a definite time, which may be shortened 
in some cases by peculiarities of climate and ex- 
ternal circumstances. The progress of physical 
development and the periodical changes of the 
constitution are the same, as also the natural and 
vital functions. He mentions the temperature of 
the body, the frequency of the pulse, and the pe- 
riodical changes of the female sex. In all these 
great regulations of the animal economy, man- 
kind, white and black, are on the same footing by 


nature. A comparison of the races in respect to 
mental endowments, (and he compares the Amer- 


iean and black races with the white,) shows that 
all have the same inward feelings, desires, and 
aversions, the same susceptibility of improvement 
in religious and social condition ; in a word, the 
same nature, Adding together the accumulated 
testimony from analogy, anatomy, physiology, and 
psychology, he says: “We are entitled to draw 
confidently the conclusion that all human races 
are of one species and of one family.”—Kneeland 
Smith's Nat, Hist. H. Species, Introd. 

“From the foregoing survey of the phenomena 
bearing upon the question of the specific unity 
or diversity of the human races, the following 
conclusions may be drawn :— 

I. That the physical constitution of man is pe- 
culiarly disposed, like that of the domestic animals, 
to undergo variations; some of which can be tra- 
ced to the influence of external causes, while others 
are not so explicable and must be termed spon- 
taneous. 

IL. That the extreme variations which present 
themselves between the races apparently most re- 
moved from one another, are not greater in degree 
than those which exist between the different breeds 
of domesticated animals, which are known to have 
been descended from a common stock; and that 
they are of the same kind with the variations 
which present themselves in any one race of man- 
kind,—the difference of degree being clearly at- 
tributable, in the majority of cases, to the respec- 
tive condition under which each race exists, 

III. That none of the variations which have 
been pointed out as existing between the different 
races of mankind, have the least claim to be re- 
garded as valid specific distinctions; being en- 
tirely destitute of that fixity which is requisite, to 
entitle them to such a rank, and exhibiting in cer- 
tain groups of each race a tendency to pass into 
the characters of some others. 

IV. That in the absence of any valid specific 
distinctions, we are required, by the universally- 
received principles of Zoological science, to regard 
all the races of mankind as belonging to the same 
species; or, in other words, as having had either 
an identical or similar parentage, and that this 
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conclusion is supported by the positive evidence 
afforded by the agreement of all the races in the 
physiological and psychological characters that 
most distinguish them from other species, and es- 
pecially by the propagation of mixed breeds or 
hybrid races.”— Carpenter, op. cit. § 91. 

It will be seen by considering the above, that 
I have only given the anatomical physiological 
bearings of the question, in which the lower orders 
of animals are considered analogues of man, And 
these bearings I have given but imperfectly, but 
the above condensation substantiates the doctrine 
of original unity, as perfectly, though not as fully, 
as this method of reasoning and argument is capa- 
ble of substantiating it, even in the hands of so 
powerful and industrious a writer as was Dr. 
Prichard. 

The question is still farther sustained by a con- 
sideration of the languages, religions, traditions 
and migrations of the various races of men, but to 
enumerate these would be to fill up our time and 
space to the exclusion of more acceptable matter. 
Those whose means and inclinations are equal to 
the task, I should say pleasure, will find them- 
selves amply repaid by a careful perusal of the 
abridgment of Dr. Prichard’s elaborate work on 
the Natural History of Man, a work in every re- 
spect worthy the attention of all. 

The theory of the original unity of the human 
races is advocated forcibly by Bovy de St. Vin- 
cent, Blumenbach, Cuvier, D’Orbigny, Lawrence, 
Latham, Marten, Pickering, Smyth, and others of 
almost equal learning and ability, but each eatab- 
lishes the point by a different method of reason- 
ing, and divides the human family into branches 
according to his own views. But as Dr. Prichard 
is considered the best expounder of this theory, I 
have presented his views, facts, and arguments in 
as faithful and perfect a manner as the nature and 
extent of this compilation will admit, and have 
availed myself of the lebors of others when I 
thought they tended to throw light upon his views, 
and upon the subject under consideration. From 
even this superficial view of the subject, we see 
that it has become one of the most interesting and 
instructive of all the branches of human know- 
ledge, and as such has excited the attention of 
scientific men, and assumed an importance in a 
moral and political point of view, which the most 
profound philosopher of two centuries ago could 
in no wise have predicted. 

A careful perusal of the above, will further 
show that the advocates of the doctrine of the 
original unity of. the human races, begin by as- 
suming that our faith in the Bible is to be sub- 
stantiated and sustained only by the proof and 
elucidation of that doctrine, and then, believing 
the subject to be settled by revelation in its re- 
sults, they make all facts, however contrary they 
may appear, to conform to this conclusion. They 
have thus made the deductions of the science to 
assume a religious cast which in no wise belongs 
to them, since the question of the unity of the 
human races is not at all connected with religion, 
but belongs entirely to Natural History. 

In the next chapter, the views of Agassiz, Knee- 
land, Knox, Lieut. Col. Smith, Van Amringe, and 
othera, will be briefly stated, the religious view of 
the subject fully considered, and then, having 
drawn our own conclusions from an impartial 





statement of both sides of the question, we will 
find, I trust, that the deductions of this science in 
no wise conflict with the Word of God, but rather 
accord with; and tend to strengthen our faith in 
that Word, as well as to enlarge and ennoble our 
views and comprehension of its great Author and 
ours, 

It may be here well to state that we must not 
confound Unity of Mankind with the diversity of 
origin of the Human Races, since the two ques- 
tions are quite distinct and have almost no con- 
nection with each other. It is perfectly evident 
that all the races of men may have a different ori- 
gin and yet be possessed of a unity of rights, such 
as reason, humanity and religion, would accord: 
consequently, if one nation finds itself possessed 
of endowments which elevate it far above its fel- 
lows, it has no right to consider itself as the lordly 
caste, and all others as merely instruments of its 
pleasure and will; for a reference to History will 
generally show that this lordly caste once occupied 
the position held by those races which it now re- 
gards as its inferiors, 

“When bearing in mind what our own remote 
progenitors were, we must allow that all men and 
all races bear within them the elements of a meas- 
ured perfectibility, probably as high as the Cau- 
casian ; and it would be revolting to believe that 
the less gifted tribes were predestined to perish 
beneath the conquering and all-absorbing covet- 
ousness of European civilization, without an enor- 
mous load of responsibility resting on the perpe- 
trators. Yet their fate appears to be sealed in 
many quarters, and seems, by a pre-ordained law, 
to bear effect of more mysterious import than hu- 
man reason can grasp. There is, however, a great 
distinction to be drawn between conquest that 
brings amelioration with it to the masses of the 
vanquished, and extermination which leaves no 
remnant of a broken people. It seems the first 
condition is only awardable to the great typical 
stocks, effecting incorporation among themselves ; 
the second, almost invariably the lot of the inter- 
mediate, which, in most favorable cases only, are 
absorbed.” —Lieut. Col. Smith’s Nat. Hist. Hw 
man Species, p. 207. 

Dr. Carpenter remarks: “It is a question of 
great scientific interest, as well as one that consid- 
erably affects the mode in which we treat the races 
that differ from our own, whether they are all of 
one species, that is, descended from the same or 
from similar parentage, or whether they are to be 
regarded as distinct species, the first parents of the 
several races having had the same differences 
among themselves as those now exhibited by their 
descendants.” 

“No doubt the question of the natural infe- 
riority of a race or tribe of the family of mankind, 
really does affect the manner in which they are 
dealt with by their superiors, and materially modi- 
fies the state of their consciences in relation to the 
use or abuse of the weaker by the stronger. Still 
this might makes no right, nor does this question 
furnish any reason why the more powerful race 
should maltreat the more feeble. I admit that 
the process of extermination is going on, according 
to the irreversible laws of nature, from the high- 
est human being to the lowest animal. I believe 
that the stronger animals will exterminate the 
weaker, that man will eventually run out of sex- 








istence the stronger animals, and that the superio™ 
tribe of the human family will finally obliterate 
all traces of the existence of all others; still, I can- 
not see in the operations of this law any reason 
for oppressing, or even for not striving for the de- 
velopment of all men, yes, of all animals, aecord- 
ing to their capacities and conditions, So long as 
inferior men do exist, our duty to them is plain 
enough. No one pretends that we, the stronger, 
have any right to rid the earth of their presence 
by violence, or in any other way except that ‘or- 
dained by Heaven.’ So far as Nature is concern- 
ed, she will see that her laws on the subject are 
faithfully executed, without our special interfer- 
ence. As far as the feebler races are capable of 
development and improvement, they are entitled 
to the same consideration as those who are more 
highly endowed in organization.”—Trall’s Hyd. 
Eneyel. 1 vol., p. 293-4. 





HUMAN PROGRESS. 


NUMBER Il. 


Tue history of the world is marked on every 
page with evidences of the progress of man. 
One form of civilization has succeeded to another 
—the Egyptian to the Greek, the Greek to the 
Roman, and the Roman, which was the grand in- 
corporation of all that was worth preserving in 
preceding ages, with much that was not—to the 
Christian, under the influence of which man has 
arrived at the highest moral and social develop- 
ment known in the annals of human progress, 
Nations have appeared upon the stage of action, 
and having by gradual advancement arrived at 
their culminating point, have waned and passed 
away to give place to others. Not so with 
principles, however, which are indestructible, out- 
living the ruins of empires, and even in the midst 
of physical death evoking new forms of life. 
Thus each nation has been made to play its part in 
working out the advancement of the race. In 
Asia, the birth-place of man, we find him first 
struggling with and subduing the wildness of 
nature, protecting himself from the inclemency of 
the seasons, and providing himself with the means 
of subsistence. His life, in fact, was one prolonged 
struggle for existence, in which there was no op- 
portunity for the display of his mental powers. 
Depending upon nature and the visible world, 
his deities were the impersonations of physical 
forces, The sun was worshipped by him as the 
god of light, and fire, water, and other elements 
were deified and made the objects of his adoration. 
His first necessities having been supplied, the fac- 
ulties of his mind are called into action. The 
stick with which he cultivated the land is trans- 
formed into a plough, and the rude hut, construct- 
ed of loose earth, stones or fragments of trees, or 
the movable tent, formed of the skins of animals 
killed in the chase, is replaced by stone dwellings 
which afterwards expand into magnificent palaces, 
This change in his condition creates the science of 
architecture, and that science multiplies a thousand 
fold the occupations of life. Thus every new dis- 
covery or invention, though it may cause a tem- 
porary inconvenience (and what revolution, phys- 
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ical or moral, does not #), is productive of the great- 
est advantage to mankind. In this first change 
we discern the commencement of civilization. 
As population increases society is formed, and the 
relations of its members to each other are fixed by 
simple agreement or contract, which may be re- 
garded aa the basis of our comprehensive systems 
of government. The patriarchal form of govern- 
ment was undoubtedly the first that ever existed, 
as society in its normal state was composed of 
tribes or families. It was, as we have said, simple, 
and it was also peculiarly adapted to his pursuits, 
which were mainly agricultural and pastoral. 
We still find traces of this social condition through- 
out the world: in Africa among the tribes of 
Arabs who wander through the glens of Atlas or 
over the scorching sands of Sahara; in Asia 
among the Tartars; and on our own continent 
among the Indian tribes. The characters of these 
races may differ in some essential particulars; we 
may not be able to discover any similarity in their 
forms of religion or modes of worship, but there 
is an unmistakable resemblance in their manner 
of life. Compare the semi-barbarous condition of 
the race in the earliest age of the world, as irdi- 
cated by the character and history of these tribes, 
to our present high state of civilization, in which 
thousands of avenues are opened to the genius and 
the enterprise of man, and is it possible to arrive 
at the conclusion that he has not advanced both 
morally and socially? Has the mass of mankind 
ever retrograded? Has it returned to the rude 
hut or tent in which its infancy struggled for 
existence? Let the present answer. No; civil- 
ization has never yet given way to barbarism, but 
wherever it has had to contend with it barbar- 
ism has disappeared as the mists of morning before 
the rising sun. Though apparently depressed for 
the time, it has eventually succeeded, as we see in 
the case of the Roman empire after the irruption 
of the northern hordes. Empires may decline 
and fall, but as civilization does not belong to one 
particular nation, and as it is not prescribed by 
any landmarks, it dies only with the utter extine- 
tion of mankind. 

The next phase in the form of society was its 
enlargement from tribes into nations, governed, 
as in Persia and in Egypt, by a monarch who exer- 
cised a despotic sway over his subjects. Such was 
the general form of Eastern civilization, and 
though the independence of man as man was not 
recognized, and he was treated as an inferior being, 
yet it first established the great principle of unity 
so necessary in our day to the effective organiza- 
tion of nationalities and the general progress of 
man. The subject then was simply a subject, and 
his first duty was obedience to the sovereign. 
Under such a system it is true there was consider- 
able progress in the arts and sciences, but it was a 
progress which resulted in no material advantage 
tohim. The emanations of his genius, confined 
and cramped as it necessarily must have been, 
were turned to the account of the supreme head 
of the state, the priests,and those who surrounded 
the throne, or who received their authority from 
it. All power was concentered in the king; 
his authority was paramount, and his person 
sacred. In fact, a sort of adoration was paid to 
him by his subjecta, or more properly his slaves, 
for they knew no will but his. The Pyramids, 








those huge mountains of human labor, which have 
defied for ages the shocks of time, attest the serf- 
dom of the people and the absolute dominion of 
the monarch. How great the change which has 
since takin place! Wh.at revolutions time has 
made in the condition of the world since the 
Pharaohs ruled with despotic sway over the 
Egyptian people! Railroads are in process of 
construction along the banks of the Nile, and the 
iron horse, as he sweeps past in his swift career, 
will wake the echoes in those gloomy chambers of 
the dead where lie the embalmed remains of roy- 
alty. 

It was impossible for man to advance under this 
system, The next step in ancient civilization from 
absolutism to the freedom of the individual must 
be made in another land and under entirely new 
influences, Accordingly, we see arising in Greece 
a new form of government, in which the people 
are the ruling power: By them the first Repub- 
lican institutions are formed. Under these the 
individual enjoys a more extended freedom ; his 
energies are unshackled, and full sway is given to 
the powers of his mind. Phylosophy, Art and 
Science now begin their reign, and Greece gives 
to the world a Plato, an Aristotle, and a Socrates, 
a Homer, a Euripides, a Sophocles, and an Eschy- 
lus, a Solon, and a Lycurgus, a Demosthenes, and 
an Eschines, a Phidias, and a Praxiteles. 

The old mythology of the Easterns is rejected 
by their philosophers; their divinities represent 
not the material forces of nature, as the sun, the 
moon, and the planets, but are impersonations of 
some faculty of the human mind, and though 
fashioned according to human conception, still 
possess some attributes of divinity. Socrates pro- 
claims the existence of one only God, while Plato 
teaches a philosophy and a religion inferior only to 
Christianity, which in some of its principles it 
very closely resembles, 

The heavy and gloomy-looking architecture of 
the Egyptians, traces of which we still find in the 
ruins of Thebes, does not appear in this new civil- 
ization, but in its stead we have those exquisite 
creations, the Athenian temples, which have form- 
ed the taste of all succeeding ages, and which are 
still regarded as the classic models for the genius 
of our own age. In Greece literature may be said 
to have originated, and her orators are yet regard- 
ed as the masters of eloquence. 

But, even in this civilization, more perfect than 
any that had preceded it, there was no vitality, 
no power of expansion. There were many im- 
portant and essential elements wanting in the 
Greek character: their genius was exhibited more 
in the creations of the beautiful in art than in the 
inventions of the useful in science. They did not 
propagate their principles; and, although they 
founded colonies and conquered even to the remote 
Indies, yet the people whom they subdued received 
no benefit by their contact with them. Annexa- 
tion was not so well understood in those days, and 
the idea of placing the vanquished on an equality 
with the victors was never conceived, even by the 
enlightened Greeks. The great principle of fra- 
ternization was reserved for another people and 
for more modern times. Our own country was 
the first to carry out this principle to its fullest 
extent. The Greeks, though a highly energetic 
raée, were, as we have said, not a practical one, 
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at least according to our modern acceptation of the 
term; but they accomplished their work and add- 
ed their quota to the great fund of human knowl- 
edge and civilization. What the Greeks wanted 
in unity, power and expansion, was supplied by 
the Romans, whose empire may be “considered as 
the third and greatest in the history of the ancient 
world. Stretching out its arms like a gigantic 
polyp, it swallowed city after city, and nation after 
nation. It was the great representative of the 
principles of unity and centralization ; but where 
it extended its power it did not civilize; it had 
its literature, its art, and its religion, but in that 
religion there was no life. 

The great principle by which its citizens were 
governed was that of obedience to the state, in 
contradistinction to that which prevailed in the 
East, and which bound the subject to the will of 
the sovereign. To a Roman the Eternal City was 
above every worldly consideration, and whether 
within view of the Capitol or bearing her eagles 
in triumph in far distant Britain, it was the great 
object to whose interest his whole being was devot- 
ed, and for whose glory he was willing, when 
required, to sacrifice life itself. It was this utter 
abnegation of self, springing from his intense de- 
votion to the state, that rendered Rome the mis- 
tress of the world. It is a mistaken idea that her 
decline was caused solely by the demoralization of 
her people, or that the luxuries of the East hastened 
her downfall, for even when her existence was 
threatened by the Huns, Alans and other savage 
nations, she had advanced to a greater degree of 
civilization than she had known even in the glo- 
rious days of old Cincinnatus or Camillus. Her 
decline was not caused either by her departure 
from the stern virtue of those days, or the im- 
mense extent over which her dominion reached. 

Take Rome, says Guizot, in the palmy days of 
the Republic, after the second Punic War, at the 
time of its greatest virtues, when it was marching 
to the empire of the world, when its social state 
was evidently in progress; then take Rome under 
Augustus at the epoch when, at all events, the 
progressive movement of society was arrested, 
when evil principles were on the eve of prevail- 
ing; yet there is no one who does not think, and 
say, that the Rome of Augustus was more civilized 
than the Rome of Fabricius or Cincinnatus. No, 
the fall of Rome was not caused by her expansion 
of territory, for there are nations now whose boun- 
daries are more extensive; but it was caused by a 
want of expansive power in the civilization which, 
proving less powerful than the barbarism which 
pressed upon it, necessarily fell before it. But as 
we have said, there were some of the elements of 
which it was composed that could not be extin- 
guished in the ruins of the empire, end whichstill 
exist in our own superior form of civilization. Be- 
sides, a new principle had appeared, and a new 
era dawned upon the world. The introduction 
of Christianity, which comprised all that was good 
and pure in the past, and which was replete with 
all that was required to form a perfect civilization 
for the future, necessitated the destruction of the 
Roman Empire. Growing up in the midst of de- 
cay, and gaining strength by the aseaults of its 
enemies, it changed everything with which it 
came in contact, imbuing it with a new life. The 
very savage himself, inter.t upon plunder, rapine 
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and destruction, was converted into a new being, 
and leaving the pursuits of war, settled down upon 
the land which he had helped to conquer, forsook 
the mythology of his forefathers, and became a 
believer in the new creed. As some, however, 
claim that Rome was superior in nearly every re- 
spect to modern Europe, and as it is maintained 
that the world bas not progressed since the palmy 
days of that great Republic, we cannot do better 
than present here a brief view of her institutions, 
and of the state of society as it then existed. 
This is necessary to a perfect understanding of the 
subject, and to contrast the peculiar characteris- 
tics, elements, and features of the Roman and 
Christian forms of civilization. The first and most 
prominent feature that presents itself in the Ro- 
man government is its municipal form. The 
greatness of Greece, like that of ancient Italy, con- 
sisted in the power of her cities. The nation was 
in fact composed of nothing but cities, for, apart 
from them, there was not what might be called a 
country population. Only the barbarians, that is 
the Germans, Huns, and otherraces dwelt in the 
country, and it was they who first created nation- 
alities as we see them at present. The Roman 
citizen who owned land outside of the city was 
not a farmer, according to the meaning we attach 
to that word. He dwelt in the city, and visited 
his estate at certain seasons of the year to super- 
intend it, leaving its cultivation to his slaves, 
Wherever Rome conquered, throughout Europe, it 
was towns, and not countries, that she added to 
her dominions, as in Greece, in Spain, and in 
different parts of Italy. Her institutions then 
were municipal in their character, and her sub- 
jects were the inhabitants of cities. The Roman 
Empire was nothing more nor less than a great 
congregation of municipalities, all united under 
the dominion of one vast city, itself the greatest 
municipality the world has ever seen, and, doubt- 
leas, the greatest it ever will see. It was this sys- 
tem which aided the barbarians in their invasions, 
and which finally rendered them successful in 
their protracted war with the declining empire. 
The centralization which had rendered Rome so 
powerful also proved the cause of her destruction, 
for when she was once in the possession of Alaric 
and his victorious Goths, the cities which recog- 
nized her sway fell from her side and withdrew 
within themselves, leaving her to her fate. Thus, 
as Guizot says, “the Roman world returned to its 
first condition; towns had constituted it; it dis- 
solved, and towns remained.” But if this was its 
condition at the time of its dissolution, it did not 
long continve in that state, for the invaders, bar- 
barous though they were in their customs and 
general character when compared with the refined 
people they conquered, produced a great revolu- 
tion in the order of society, and in the form of its 
institutions. 

The Romans had become enervated and effem- 
inate when the Empire was attacked by barbari- 
ans from without and enemies within. But those 
external foes, Gibbon says, “restored a manly 
spirit of freedom; and after the revolution of ten 
centuries, freedom became the happy parent of 
taste and science.” ‘There was much in the insti- 
tutions and manners of the Romans in every age 
to admire, and much which we must condemn. 

_ Physical force had made their city what it was, 
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and the same agent up to the period of its decline 
had impressed its character upon all the political 
and sqgial relations of life. Thus, the prisoners 
taken in war became the slaves of their captors, 
and the father of the family was also its master. 
His children were his slaves in the eye of the law, 
and he was allowed to sell them at his pleasure. 
According to this law every citizen had to pass 
through a state of slavery, and so strict were its 
provisions that he was permitted to imprison them, 
to sel] them, and was even given power to put 
them to death. This was social despotism, and it 
often proved more horrible than political despot- 
ism. So complete was the power of the father 
over his son, that if he was freed by the person 
who purchased him he again became the property 
of his father, and it was only when he had been 
disposed of thrice and thrice liberated in the same 
manner that he was entitled to his freedom. 
Even after his manumission his father was legally 
entitled to half his property. Infanticide was not 
considered criminal by Roman law, and frequent 
instances occurred in which children were de- 
stroyed by their own parents, in some cases from 
necessity, and in others from brutality. The 
parental feeling, it is true, paggially nullified the 
legal power which the father possessed over the 
life and services of his child, but the full license 
of the law was sometimes tested and proved by 
his inhumanity. Slaves obtained in war, or those 
who were unable to pay their debts, were sold 
into slavery by their creditors; might be scourged 
or put to death at the pleasure of their master ; 
and it was also provided that if the master of a 
family were murdered, and the murderers could 
not be discovered, all his domestic slaves should 
be put to death. As a proof of this, it is recorded 
by Tacitus that four hundred slaves at one time 
suffered death in one family. In this condition of 
social life, as it prevailed under the laws, there 
would appear to have been only two relations— 
those of master and slave. As the Romans ad- 
vanced in civilization and refinement, the harsh- 
ness of their laws was moderated, and they were 
less severe and tyrannic in the time of its decline 
than they had been in what are sometimes called 
the best days of the Republic. _ When the Chris- 
tian element entered into the civilization of the 
times many of these odious features disappeared 
altogether, but the struggle for the supremacy 
between it and Paganism brought out in fearful 
relief some of the worst features of the times. 
It triumphed, however, and the ecene of its per- 
secutions was also the scene of its victories. From 
the period of its triamph a great revolution com- 
menced ; the empire, which had for so long a time 
resisted the barbarians, fel] beneath their power; 
and thus, as it had been erected by physical force, 
it was overthrown by the same means. 

This brief review of séme of the institutions 
of Rome may serve to convey an idea of the 
progress which the world has since made, and of 
the superiority of our own times over the past. 
It has become a practice with some writers to 
speak in depreciating language of the present; 
but let them review the past; let them look at 
every phase of life in every age, and they will 
find that the world never was so far advanced in 
all that conduces to the physical comfort, political 
freedom, social happivess, and morality of mankind. 
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In our next article we shall endeavor to trace 
as briefly as possible, some of the most important 
revolutions and changes which took place after 


the dismemberment of the Roman Empire. 


Reviews. 











Lossino’s PicroriaL Frecp Book oF THE REVOLU- 
TIoN.—This superb work, which we have often taken 
occasion to notice as it appeared in numbers, is 
now completed. It is comprised in two imperial 
octavo volumes of fifteen hundred pages, and is illus- 
trated by eleven hundred exquisitely engraved wood- 
cuts, consisting of portraits of distinguished actors in 
the drama of the Revolution, views of birth-places and 
residences of eminent men, buildings associated with 
Revolutionary scenes, views of battle-grounds, fortifi- 
cations, plans of battles and marches, autographs, &c. 

This eminently national work is the result of a beau- 
tifal and patriotic conception of the author, which em- 
bodied the idea of a book of travel and of history in 
combination, and the exalted purpose, as expressed 
in the preface, of winning his young countrymen to 
the stady of the causes, progress, and beneficent 
effects of that struggle for freedom. The plan is ad- 
mirably executed throughout the whole work, and the 
reader seems to walk arm-in-arm with the author in 
all his devious journey of nine thousand miles over 
hills and mountains, through forests and cities, along 
lakes, rivers, and streamlets ; amid ruined forts and 
over soddened battle-fields, into the cottage of the tot- 
tering soldier of the Continental army, and the dusty 
recesses of old records in public offices and private de- 
positories. 

Besides being a record of the political and military 
events of the Revolution, in far more minute detail 
than any preceding history, it is a depository of pre- 
cious traditions which were fast passing into oblivion 
with the venerated men and women upon whose lips 
they hung. Its illustrations, too, preserve to the eye 
and heart the impress of many objects dear to every 
American because of the associations which hallow 
them. They, too, like the men of °76, were fast re- 
turning to dust, and within a few years their linea- 
ments would have been utterly effaced from the mem- 
ory of man. The service which the author has ren- 
dered to his country, and to the lovers of freedom 
everywhere, by thus snatching these precious relics 
from the brink of oblivion, will be better appreciated 
by future generations, when these material objects 
shall be utterly gone from the vision, than at present ; 
and we predict for the Field Book a life vigorous, 
honored, and beloved, long after the pulse of the 
author shall have ceased to beat. 

Weare glad to perceive the lively desire manifested by 
the guardians of public instruction, and others, to have 
Mr. Lossing’s work placed in the School District Libra- 
ries of our land, where all classes may have access to 
its pages. The Regents of the University of the State 
of New York (one of the highest literary councils in 
our country) have, by a resolution offered by the 
Secretary of State, adopted by unanimous vote, placed 
it on the list of books to be purchased for the Libraries 
of the Colleges and Academies of the State ; and the 
Literatare Committees of the Legislature have cordially 
recommended it to be placed in all the School District 
Libraries of the State. Accomplished scholars, his- 
torians, and statermon, have expressed their cordial 
and unqualified approbation of the work; and all who 
have read it, old and young, agree in pronouncing it 
one of the most delightful and edifying books they 
have ever perused. 

The publishers (Messrs. Harper & Brothers) have 
spared neither labor nor money in its publication, but, 
like the author, they have been liberal in every effort 
to make it one of the most superb works ever issued 
from the American press. And they have been suc- 
cessful, for nothing like it, in the way of an illustrated 
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work, has appeated on this side of the Atlantic. We 
are glad to know that The History of the First Thirty 
Years of the Republic, and of The French Empire in 
America, both of which are now in preparation by 
Mr. Lossing, in the same richly illustrated style as his 
Field Bouk, will be issued by the same publishers. 
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PotmcaL.—The Inauguration of Franklin Pierce, as Presi- 
dent of the Unites States, took place on the 4th of March, at 
the Capitol in Washington. The ceremony «vas opened with 
prayer by the Rev. Mr. Butler, after which, in the presence 
of a large concourse of spectators, the President delivered 
his Inaugural Address. This is an able, patriotic, and elo- 
quent production, and has been received with general satis- 
faction by a large portion of the commanity. The President 
states that the policy of his administration will not be con- 
trolled by any fear of national expansion. .The acquisition 
of certain possessions not within our jurisdiction, is emi- 
nently important for our protection, if not essential for the 
preservation of the rights of commerce and the peace of the 
world. At the same time, we have nothing in our history 
or position to invite aggression, but everything to lead us to 
the cultivation of peace and amity with all nations. But a 
sound policy should embrace not less the distant future 
than the immediate present. The rights which belong to us 
as a nation are not alone to be regarded, but those which 
pertain to every citizen in his individual capacity must be 
sacredly maintained. The security of the Union forbids the 
idea of interference or colonization by any foreign pow- 
er, beyond the present jurisdiction, on the American conti- 
nent. With regard to appointments to office, no private 
claims can be recognized in a Republic. Bat persons known 
to be under the influence of political hostility or partisan 
prejudice, cannot be retained in positions which require not 
only severe labor, but cordial co-operation. Every measure 
tending to strengthen the fraternal feelings of all the mem- 
bers of the Union, will meet with the heartfelt approbation 
of the President. The Compromise measures of 1850 will 
be unhesitatingly carried into effect. The Address was de- 
livered without notes, and was received by the surrounding 
multitudes with enthusiastic applause. 

The two Houses of Congress closed up the business of the 
Thirty-Second Congress at noon on the 4th inst., and ad- 
journed sine die. A few minutes later the Senate was again 
called to order by the Secretary for the first sitting of the 
usual! quadrennial Extra Session. Atter prayer, Mr. Cass, as 
the oldest Senator, took the chair, and on motion of Mr. 
Badger, administered the oath of office to fifteen new Sena- 
tors. Mr. Atchison was chosen President pro tempore ; after 
which followed the inaugural! ceremonies. 

The new Cabinet will consist of the following persons :— 
Secretary of State, William L. Marcy, New Vork ; Secretary 
of the Treasury, James Guthrie, of Ky. ; Secretary of War, 
Jefierson Davis, of Miss. ; Secretary of the Navy, James C. 
Dobbin, of N. C. ; Seeretary of the Interior, Robert McClel- 
land, of Mich. ; Postmaster General, James Campbell, of 
Pa. ; Attorney General, Caleb Cushing, of Mass. 

The bill for reducing the silver coin below half-dollars, 
passed the House before adjournment. This important 
measure provides that from June Ist, the weight of the half 
dollar shall be 192 grains, and the small pieces in proportion ; 
that silver coin shall be a legal tender for sums not exceed- 
ing $5 ; the bullion to be purchased by the Treasurer of the 
Mint with the bullion fund of the Mint ; silver to be paid in 
exchange for gold in sums not less than $100 ; gold or silver 
deposited for coinage may be cast into bars or ingots, 
stamped, with an additional charge upon the depositor ; and 
a new gold piece of the value of $3 is to be coined from 
time to time, according to device and shape to be fixed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. . 

The Missouri Legislature adjourned on the 24th of Febru- 
ary. A bill appropriating $20,000 for the completion of 
the Capitol was adopted. Also an appropriation for a simi- 
lar amount for a building for the Education of the Blind. 
The Democratic members of the Legis!ature have issued an 
address to their constituents. It appears from an extract 
from a letter from Col. Benton, contained in this address, that 
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he will be in the field for re-election to the Senate of the 
United States at the next regular session. 

The Legis! e of Michigan has adjourned, after a ses- 
sion of forty days. The most important bills ugesct are 
those for the construction of the Saut Ste. Marie Canal, and 
the law forbidding the traffic in ardent spirits, which is to 
be submitted to the people for their adoption on the third 
Monday in June. The General Railroad bill passed the 
House, but was not acted upon in the Senate. Henry 8. 
Mead was appointed Agent of the Jackson State Prison. 
The effort of the Catholics to receive a portion of the School 
Fund for separate schools failed. 

Two important bills have been reported in the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature—one to prevent colored persons from 
acquiring a residence in the State ; and the other to pre- 
vent fugitives from labor in other States, and slaves manu- 
mitted by their masters from settling in Pennsylvania. 





The Rhode Island Legislature have passed an Anti-Liquor 
Law, to take immediate effect. The Senate of New York 
have reported against the bill for repealing all licenses. The 
New Jersey A bly have di “i the Maine Law by 
a decided vote. Indiana has a moderate Anti-Liquor bill 
ordered to a third reading in the house by 55 Yeas to 44 
nays. Wisconsin will get no Maine Law this winter. A 
majority report has been made against it in the Senate. 





At a Convention recently held in Northern Oregon, a me- 
morial to Congress was prepared, praying for the organiza- 
tion of a new Territozy out of the country lying North of 
the Columbia River, and west of its great western branches, 
to be called the Territory of Columbia. The present area of 
Oregon is 71,000 miles ; its length of sea-coast is 530 miles. 
The proposed Territggy contains about 32,000 square miles, 
and possesses natural resources equal to those of any State 
in the Umon. If the division is not soon made, Oregon will 
have the requisite population for admission as a State of the 
tne Union. 20,000 persons are said to have crossed the 
plains this year, and the tendency of emigration thither is 
rapidly increasing. . 

Tue Japan Expeprrion.—The frigate Macedonian is to join 
the Japan squadron under Commodore Perry. This frigate 
mounts a powerful battery, of the new construction of shell 
guns, which renders her superior, in the estimation of good 
judges, to any other frigate in the Navy. The squadron, 
when together, will comprise about a dozen ships, heavily 
armed, and capable of doing rough service, if necessary. 
About half of them are steamers. 


RaitroaD Eyrerprrist.—The railway undertakings in this 
country, now in actual progress, and to be pushed forward 
during this year, amount to 12,000 miles, costing, $300,000, - 
000. Of this amount of railway work on hand, it is also 
estimated that more than 5,000 miles, or nearly one-half, 
will be finished during the year, makmmg a total, of railroads 
open in the United States, of 18,000 miles. The amount of 
capital invested in these 18,000 miles of railroad cannot be 
less than $450,000,000 

Rorat Districts iy Linerta.—Louis H. Putnam, a colored 
man, is circulating the prospectus of a plan of colonizing 
colored people in Africa, which has the appearance of use- 
fulness and wisdom. He propeses to form communities in 
this country, who shall occupy rural townships in Africa, in 
separate settlements, and engage in agriculture, or other 
pursuits by which they may support themselves. 





Free Scuoois ix Lower Canapa.—The superintendent of 
the schoo's in Lower Canada, says that the number of schools 
in 1850, was 1879, and in 1852, 2,005, being an increase of 
126. The number of pupils in 1850, was 73,550, and in 1852, 
79,284—an increase of 4,427. The increase in attendance 
noted by the superintendent of schools in Upper Canada for 
the past year was 20,000, and that in Lower Canada only 
5,773. 





EpucationaL Emmassy.—The Rev. Dr. Tappan, Chancellor 
of the University of Michigan, has sailed for Europe, on a 
special mission in behalf of the legislature of that State, to 
examine and report upon, the Prussian school system. | r. 
T. is deputed by the University to obtain apparatus for the 
new Observatory, which has been handsomely endowed by 
the citizens of that State—principally of Detroit. 

Noy-Resistance.—Reese E. Price, a resident of Cincinnati, 
who is possessed of considerable of this world’s goods, has 
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made a proposition to the Legislature of Ohio for a dissolu- 
tion of his partnership with the State. He considers the no- 
tions of the C aith antagoni to those entertained 
by himself, and does not desire fellowship with it. He pro- 
poses to pay his portion of thé State debt, which he estimates 
at $500, and be absolved from all allegiance. 

Socrery or Friexps.—The statistics of the Census show that 
there are 715 Quaker churches and societies in 21 States of 
the Union—the largest number being in Pennsylvania, and 
the smallest in South Carolina. In the former State there 
are 141 churches, accommodating 60,974 persons ; in the 
latter, one church. In New York there are 132 churches, 
Massachusetts 37, and Indiana 35. 








MonvMeEnt To Henry Ciay.—A very general effort is mak- 
ing to carry out the project resolved on by the people of Lex- 
ington, on the death of Henry Clay, of rearing a monument 
over his grave, worthy to commemorate his services and 
perpetuate his fame, with funds to be raised by a national 
subscription. In a majority of the States of the Union, aux- 
iliary associations have been organized ; and appeals are 
properly addressed to the whole people to unite heartily in 
according this merited honor to the memory of their common 
benefactor. 

A.Bnaxy.—A plan is now on foot, in the city of Albany, for 
the incorporation of a company, with a capital of three mil 
lions, to construct a ship canal and basin—the canal to ex- 
tend from the city to the village of New-Baltimore, fifteen 
miles, which would avoid some of those obstructions in the 
navigation of the Hudson River which have injured the trade 
of Albany. 

Nortu Carouna.—The North Carolma Standard, a Demo- 
eratic paper, Says that internal improvements and common 
schools ‘have become the settled policy of the State.’’ It 
also says, “‘many of those who opposed internal improve- 
ments have already perceived their advantages and realized 
their benefits.” 


LAWYERS IN New Hampsiike.—According to Lyon’s N. H. 
Register, tor 1853, there are 292 lawyers in that State. The 
towns having the largest number are, Bath, 8; Claremont, 
7; Concord, 20; Dover, 11; Exeter, 14; Keene, 14; Lan 
caster, 10 ; Manchester, 20 ; Meredith, 6 ; Nashua, 10 ; Ports- 
mouth, 13 ; Somersworth, 8. 





Dr. Kaye’s Arcnc Exreprriox.—The organization of Dr. 
Kane’s expedition is now nearly complete, and we learn 
that it may be expected to sail by the middle of the present 
month. In addition to the brig Advance, the expedition will 
carry out a smaller vessel in frame ready to be put together 
when necessary. It takes, also, five whale-boats, two boats 
made of cedar, by Mr. Fish, of this city, and four gutta-per- 
cha boats, whibh can also be used as sledges. On the upper 
coast of Greenland, forty-eight dogs will also be added to 
the party. The scientific corps will consist of three gentle- 
men, beside Dr. Kane himself, who will not only discharge 
the duties of Commander of the expedition, but will also 
share in its scientific observations and labors. There will 
be an astronomer, who will co-operate with Dr. K. in all 
matters relating to general physics, a zoologist who will pay 
particular attention to the observation of the radiata and 
lower orders of marine life, the products of the dredge being 
especially cared for; and a general draughtsman. The ex- 
pedition takes out a transit instrument, and will, it is hoped, 
be able to establish a permanent observatory at the head of 
Smith’s Sound during the whole time that the Advance re- 
mains in that region. The sailing officers will be Messrs. 
Brooks, Mc’Geary, John Ward Wilson, and Amos Bonsall, 
all volunteers. Mr. Brooks was the boatswain of the former 
expedition. Mr. McGeary has been in Baflin’s Bay on whal- 
ing expeditions, has been wrecked there and knows the 
coast thoroughly. Messrs. Wilson and Bonsall are sailors, 
by taste and habit, but gentleman of position and fortune, 
who go out from a love of adventure. The crew consists of 
eleven picked men, stalwart fellows from Maine. Each man 
has one of Marston's rifles with a due supply of ammunition, 
as they will have to rely on huriting for fresh meat for them- 
selves, and food for their dogs, during the whole time of 
their stay in ugh Northern latitudes. The supply of food 
taken out will consist of Borden’s Meat Biscuit, and pemmi- 
can. The Navy Department has ordered Dr. Kane to re- 
ceive on board any articles of diet that victualers or others 
may desire to send for trial, and on his return to report the 
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result of the experiment made with each article. Dr. Kane 
has also been directed by the Department to prepare a de- 
tailed report of the scientific observations and results of the 
expedition for publication by the Government on his return. 
Among the great subjects to which his attention is particu- 
larly directed by his orders is the distribution of magnetism, 
and the question of the existence and extent of an open sea 
about the pole. 

Deatu or Gey. McNem1.—General William Gibbs McNeill 
died in Brooklyn, in the 52nd year of his age. He was for- 
merly connected with the United States army, and was em- 
ployed in the construction of many of the most important 
railroads in the United States, and built the dry dock at 
Brooklyn. During the Dorr excitement in Rhode Island, he 
commanded the State troops, acting throughout with great 
prudence and judgment. 





FOREIGN. 


MARRIAGE OF NAPOLEON.—The Imperial Marriage took palce 
on Saturday evening, Jan. 29th, at the Tuileries. At about 
8 o’clock, the Grand Master of the Ceremonies went with two 
Court carriages to the Elysee to conduct the Imperial betroth- 
ed. The Emperor had with him Prince Jerome, and other 
members of the family. The Emperor was in the uniform of a 
general, wore the collar of the Legion of Honor, which had 
been worn by the Emperor Napoleon I., and the order of the 
Golden Fleece, which belonged to the Emperor Charles V. 
Near the Emperor were the cardinals, the marshals, admi- 
rals, ministers of state, the great officers of the civil and mili- 
tary household of the Emperor, and the Ambassadors and 
Ministers Plenipotentiary of his Imperial Majesty present at 
Paris. His Majesty advanced to meet the bride. At9 o'clock 
the cortege was formed and proceeded to the Salle des Mare- 
chaux, where the civil marriage was to be performed. 
After all the persons present were duly arranged in their re- 
spective places, the Minister of State said ‘In the name of 
the Emperor.’ At these words the Emperor and future Em- 
press rose. The Minister of State then continued— Sire: 
Does your Majesty declare to take in marriage Her Excel- 
leyey, M’lle Eugenie de Montijo, Countess de Teba, here pre- 
sent?’ The Emperor replied, ‘1 declare that I take in mar- 
riage Her Excellency, Eugenie de Montijo, Countess de 
Teba, here present.’ The Minister then said : ‘ M’lle Eugenie 
de Montijo, Countess de Teba, do you declare that you take 
in marriage the Emperor Napoleon III., here present?’ Her 
Excellency replied, ‘I declare that I take in marriage the 
Empegor Napoleon III., here present.’ After the announce- 
ment of the marriage, the Master of the Ceremonies brought 
the table on which the register of the eat civil had been 
placed before the chairs of the Emperor and the Empress, 
and the signature was proceeded with. The President of the 
Council of State presented the pen to the Emperor and after- 
wards to the Empress. Their Majesties signed without quit- 
ting their seats. The Emperor and the Empress, accom- 
panied by their cortege, then retired. A short time after a 
concert was given in the theatre of the Palace. The Em- 
press was conveyed back to the Elysee with the same cere- 
monial observed on her arrival. 


INSURRECTION IN MILAN.—An insurrection broke out in 
Milan on the 6th of February, but was promptly put down 
by the military force. The loss of life on either side was 
small, bemg aimost entirely limited to the execution of a 
few persons who were taken in flagrant riot. 





ATTEMPT ON THe Lire oF THE EMPEROR oF AvsTRIA.—An 
aitempt has been made to assassinate the Emperor of Aus- 
tria. It appears at all events that the wound was slight, 
although accounts differ as to whether it was inflicted by a 
poignard or a pistol shot. The first dispatch stated that the 
Emperor had been fired at, and slightly grazed by a bullet 
in the nape of the neck. . The next accounts said that as the 
Emperor was walking on the Bastion at Vienna, Friday, 18th, 
a Hungarian, named Lebeny, leaped upon him, and attempt- 
ed to stab him in the throat, but succeeded only in inflicting 
a scratch under the ear. Lebeny was instantly seized. A 
third account says that the Emperor was fired at with a 
musket, and that the wound is not so trifling as was at first 
thought. Latest dates from Vienna say that lis Majesty 
was going on well. There is a curious nystery respecting 
all the details of this attempt. The assassin is a journeyman 
tailor, from Stuhlweissenburg in Hungary. His age is about 
23. He maintains with vehemence that he had no accom- 
plices, and that his intention was not to kill the Emperor, 
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but to give him “a mark.’’ He further maintains that he 
had had the intention ever since 1850, and watched for three 
weeks for an opportunity to find his victim unattended. 
A few utes before the attack took place, a party of six 
or eight persons conversing in Italian had passed, and were 
the first to rush to the spot when the alarm was given. 
Thinking they were accomplices of the assassin, the Emperor 
drew his sword, and stood upon his guard. The mistake 
was soon explained, if mistake it was, but it gave rise to the 
reports that the attack was made by Italian emissaries or by 
Jews. The Emperor’s wound was slight, and is going on 
favorably. When led to prison, Lebeny cried ‘‘ Vive Kos- 
suth |” 


THE sentence of Dr. Newman, in the case of Achilli vs. 
Newman, had been pronounced. Mr. Justice Coleridge de- 
livered the judgment, remarking that the great controversy 
between the two Churches might continue to go on for years 
yet, and if the defendant engaged in it for the future, he en- 
treated he would employ his great abilities in a spirit of 
kindness to individuals, for the sake of his ardent, holy life, 
and our common Christianity. The sentence of the Court 
upon him was, that he pay a fine of £100 to the Queen, and 
that he be imprisoned in the first class of misdemeanants in 
the Queen’s prison until that fine be paid. There was a 
general feeling of surprise exhibited by the spectators in the 
Court when the sentence was announced. 


ExTIncTion oF THE SLave-Trape.—A steamer has arrived 
in England which, during a two and a half years’ cruise on 
the West Coast of Africa, had taken but two prizes, and re- 
ported that the slave-trade in that quarter may be regarded 
as extinguished. A recent mission had been undertaken by 
the officers of this vessel—the Prometheus—to Abbrakontah, 
about 30 miles north of Sierra Leone, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing peaceful relations with the tribes, which was 
entirely successful. This new port is spoken of as offering a 
better field for the civilization of the interior of Africa than 
any other place. 


Ca Carrespandents. 


M. M. B.—The price of ‘‘Combe’s Constitution of Man,’’ 
postage prepaid by us, is 87 cents. You will find a list of 
books on our last page, with their prices annexed, including 
postage. 

W. G.—Yes 


General Patices. 


A MiscaLcuLation.—When we commenced the present vol- 
ume, it was supposed that an edition of 50,000 copies would 
supply the demand, but the first edition was soon exhausted, 
and a second called for. This of course detained our March 
number a few days beyond the usual time. But now that 
we have an addition of two new power presses, our print- 
ing facilities will enable us to issue the JOURNAL more prompt- 
ly, and that too with any desired number of copies. 























Prive Essays.—We are authorized by a friend of Reform 
to offer OnE Hunprep Dotiars, in prizes of $50 for the first, 
$30 for the second, and $20 for the third best e-say on the 
deleterious effects of tobacco on the human constitution— 
intellectually, morally, and physically—with suggestions for 
the cure of the evil, or how persons can break the habit ; to 
be comprised in sixteen tract pages, the manuscripts to be 
submitted to Messrs. Fowlers and Wells, and such other per- 
sons as they may select to aid them in the examination. 
Each essay to be without any name, and the author’s name 
and address sent in a sealed envelope with the essay, to be 
opened only after the award shall be made. The essays 
must be received previous to the first day of November, 
1853, and the awards to be published in the January number 
of the PurenovocicaL and Warer-Curg JOURNALS for 1854, 
and the accepted essays to be the property the donor of the 
prizes, to be published for the benefit of mankind—the pro- 
fits arising from the sale to be offered in like premiums for 
other essays on the same subject. Will authors please write 
in a plain, round hand? 

PHRENOLOGY IN ALBANY.—Mrs. Taompson, No. 40 Lodge 
street, is about to form a class for the purpose of giving 
practical instruction in Phrenology to those who desire it. 
We hope she will be liberally patronized. 
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A Goon Ipga.—R. B. G., writing from Vermont, ordering 
the Journal, says, “I have lived two years without the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and cannot stand it any longer. I 
take several other good papers, but after all they don’t 
touch the spot.’’ 


Book HWatices. 


Warre, Rep, Back: Sketches of American Society in the 
United States, during the visit of their guests. By FRav- 
cis and Teresa Putsazky. In two volumes. New York, 
J. 8. REeprrerp. 
Here we have it. 














We (Americans) have been looked at, 


through the glasses of these European authors, and they have 


exposed us—described us—in fact they have ‘‘ shown us up”’ 

more candidly, truthfully, and exactly, than any previous 

writers. We have been fairly daguerreotyped, not flattered, 
not maligned. More agreeable writers we have never read. 

The authors came to America with Kossuta,and accompanied 

the noble Hungarian on his tour through the States. This 

enabled them to take a view of our people and our country. 

We might entertain our readers with deeply interesting ex- 

tracts from these volumes, but prefer to recommend the 

work itself to our readers, and to all Americans. 

Tue Grare Vixe.—A Practical Treatise on its culture and 
management, 12mo., pp. 326. By J. Fisk ALLEN. New 
York. C. M. Saxton. 

A third edition, revised and enlarged, shows the popu- 
larity of the book and its subject. The publisher has illus- 
trated the work, and brought it out in a handsome, handy 
form. Particular directions are given for the culture of this 
most healthful and delicious fruit. We commend the vol- 
ume to all who are interested in the subject, and who would 
avail themselves of the experience and practical knowledge 
of the author. 

Iy Press.—A New Hypropataic Cook Boox, with Receips, 

«By R. T. Traut, M.D. One 12 mo. volume. Price 50 
cents. FowLers anp WELLS, publishers. 

Such a work is much needed in this country, and will be 
highly appreciated by thousands. The author is entirely 
competent to do full justice to the subject. Our women may 
expect some thing new and original in the mode of cooking 
healthful and palatable fod. The work will be ready soon, 
when a more extended notice will be given. 

Tar Great Orations and Senatorial Speeches of Dante, Wrs- 
STER, comprising eulogy on Adams and Jefferson ; First 
Settlement of New England ; Bunker Hill Monument ; Re- 
ply to Hayne. Octavo, pp. 112, witha portrait. Roches- 
ter. W. M. Haywarp. 

The admirers of Daniel Webter will be glad to have these, 
his most popular orations, widely disseminated. They will 
descend to posterity and be quoted as models. The present 
generation are too familiar with them to require anything 
more than this brief announcement at our hands. 





In.vusrRaATep HisToRY OF THE FLUTE, and a sketch of the suc- 
cessive improvements made in the flute ; the principles 
of the construction of flutes, with a description of the new 
or Behm Flute. By A. G. Bapexr, 181 Broadway, New 
York. 

This is a neatly printed octavo of 48 pages, with ten en- 
gravings, showing all kinds of flutes, and must be valuable 
to all who would learn to play this instrument. Mr. Badger 
will send it gratuitously, and prepay the postage, to all who 
will address him postpaid and inclose two three cent post- 
age stamps. 

Lrrre.y’s Livinc AGr—is published weekly by E. W. Lirrent & 
Son, at $6.00 a year, in Boston, Mass. 

Taurty-rour voLumEs of this pioneer literary serial have 
been published. It has grown with our growth, nor waned 
with age ; but keeps up in all respects with the rapid ad- 
yancement which is going forward in the world. A new 
volume will commence with the next number. Long life 
and success to the Living Age. 

EQUESTRIAN Statvr oF Jackson.—A very beautiful lithograph 
of the Jackson statue by Mills, has just been published by 
Messrs. Smith & Jenkins, 218 Fulton street, New York, 
which does great credit to their artistic skill. It is twelve 
by sixteen inches, tinted and decidedly ornamental. Price 
$1. It may be ordered by mail. 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR EVERY BODY. 


Books 


BY FOWLERS AND WELLS. 


In order to accommodate “ the people,” residing in all 
parts of the United States,the undersigned publishers 
will forward by return of the first mail, any book named 
in the following list. The postage will be pre-paid by 
them, at the New York Office. By this arrangement of 
pre-paying postage in advance, fifty per cent. is saved to 
the purchasers. The price of each work, including pos- 
tage, \s given, so that the exact amount may be remitted. 
All letters containing orders, should be post-paid, and di- 
rected as follows: Fowtmns ann Waits, 

Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-Street, New York. 


The Hydropathic Encyclopedia : 
Complete 4 of Hydropathy and 
strated embracing 


Mays i tiaion 
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4 bess — ichnatomy 5 
the Preservation of Mealth’ Y pickets sna 


ment, ’ ie. 
elndi nature, causes, treatment 
of all known Goseores eae to bala = 
phaes Mi wifery 
j-ty N a By R. T. rll Me D. Two 


al rs; pn or EF 
Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and 


View a Chart, embracing a con 
cise Elementary iew of ’ 


Moral and Intellectual Science, 
Rotert to the Elevation of Society. By George 
awe and others. Illustrated with portraits of 
moraliste and philosophers, Price, $2 30. 


* Water-Cure Li , embracing 
pote egy hy apt te Fes 
pt — Rt 7 ty Price, $6 00. j 


Lectures on Phrenology. By George 


Combe. Inclading ite - 4 sent and 
ve condition of 1 > United i Stated il lhustra- 
Price $1 25. 


Familiar Lessons on Phrenology and 
Physiology. Beautifully [Mlustrated. Price $1 25. 


Hydro thy, or the Water-Cure : 

rine Processes, and Modes of Treatmen: 
an Account of the Latest Methods adopted by 
nits. By Joel Shew, M.D. Price $1 25. 


Bulwer, Forbes, and Houghton on the 
gions ant Hroyath oath ele i ith Aina = 
ter, by R.S Hough o, Price $1 25. 


WeterOure ta in Amerie Over Three 
Handred Cases of Various Diseases treated with Wa- 
By Drs. Shew, Trall, and others. Price, $1 25. 


Food and Diet : Ts an Analy- 
sis of every kind of F. 
Pereira. Price $1 25. 


Education : its Elementary Principles 
founded on the nature of man. By J. G. Spurz 
M.D. Containing the laws of exercise ; ey 
the faculties; motives to action; education of 
sexes; duration of nations, ete. Price 81 cents. 


Religion, N Natural and Revealed ; x 
Theology and Moral Bearings ot 'P 
nology. By O 8. Fowler. Price 81 cents. 


The Constitution of Man, considered 
in relation to External Objects. By George Com) 
The only authorized American Edition. 
with twenty engravings. Price, 87 cents. 


Lectures on Mental Science, accordin 
to the Philosophy of Phrenology. Iiustrated wi 
engravings. By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. Price, 87 cents. 


Combe’s Physiology, Y ~ to the 
Im ment of Mental and Ph Education. New 
edition, with Illustrations. Peer 87 cents, 


A Defence of Phrenology, with Argu- 


L.. 
ries 


ter. 


Consumption, its Prevention and Cure, 
yy the Water-Treatment, with directions. Illustrated. 

iy Dr. Shew. Price 87 cents. 
Human Rights, and their Political 
Guaraniies ounded on the Laws of our Being. 
By Judge Harlbat, Prise, 87 cents, 


Vegetable Diet, as Sanctioned by 
Medical Men and experience in all ages; also a sys- 
tem of Vegetable Cookery. Price, 87 cents. 


Water and Vegetable Diet in 1 
— Asthma, and many other Diseases. 
A Scientific Work, Price, 87 cents. 


Water-Cure Manual : A Popular Work 
Shee Blery Kelly should a hove it, Price 87 4g 


— aes 
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A ens for all ; or, a new, cheaj 


venlent, and eupesiet Mode of , wil 
priate Diagrams. Price 81 cents. 


, Con- 
” appro- 


hol 
Paneooehy of Mecktoal Peystsleey 
With Portrait of the Author. Price, 87 


Natural a 3 of ps Physiologically 
considered. A work of great 
merit. Price Mays 30 a 


Ph - 
picts of igen, Toe Pre 
ndrew Combe, M.D. Price 30 cents. 


Labor; Its Hi and Prospects. 
Inclading the Use and Abuse of Wealth, By Robert 
Dale Owen. Price 30 cents. 


or the Science of the 
seth Hielteck yyy 


Cholera Its Causes, Prevention -— 
Worse, “by Dr. Shows Fries ea 


Sober and Temperate Life: With 
Notes and I)lustrations. Summ, ot who lived 154 
years, this Book. PE aloe 30 


Familiar Lessons on Astronomy. De- 
signed for Children and Youth in oo and Fami- 
lies. Beautifally 1 Ilustrated. Price, 50 


Tobacco ; Ite Effect on the Body and 
Ty be eee on the Subject. Every body 


Water-Cure in Every Known Disease. 
By J. HL Rane. Translated by C. H. Meeker, from 

the German. Price, 87 cents. 

Hydropathy for “rin People. An Ex- 


on health. ith Notes, on Water Cure. 
by De Dr. Ta 


Price 87 
Fascination ; or, se Philoso y of 


ee 


Charming. (Magnetism.) Illustrating iples of 
Life in yg with Spirit and myer Samad Illustrated. 
By Dr. J. B. N , 8T cents. 


Curiosities of Common Water. With 
Additions by Joe! Shew, M.D. From the fifth Lendon 
edition of 1723. Price, 30 cents. 


Biology ; or the Principles of the Hu- 
man M cluding the Voltaic Mechaniam of Man. 
fewented th Eagravings. Price 30 cents. 


ts| Errors of Physicians and Others, in in 
Oo detent & hoe nada = B oS a 
German. 


Power of Kindness ; Sadetniieiie the 
Christian Principles of Lave ws Benevolence. 
excellent work. Price 30 


Philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse : 
an Explanation of Modern Mysteries. Price 60 cente. 


1 biting th 
Popular Phrenology, — ro ing e 


renological Developments of 
S Personages. Price 30 cents. 


Hints toward Reforms, in Lectures, 
Adresses, and other Writings By Horace Greeley. 
Crystal Palace 


Sect edition. Enlarged, — 
ts Lessons. Price, $1 25. 


v7} Lemperance Reformation—Its His- 
the 


tory from the Organization of the first Tem; 
Society, to the adoption of the Liquor Law 
By Rev. L. Armstrong. Price, $1 25. 


Literature and Art. By S. Margaret 
pee. Two Parts, in one volume. With an Intro- 
by Horaee Guesiog. Price, $1 25. 


Macrocosm and Microcosm; or the 
Universe Without and the Universe Wii both LY 
the world of Sense and the _ by W 
liam F ishbough. ae, $1 00. 


Woman, in all Ages and Nations; a 
complete and authentic History of the Female Sex, 
from the earliest ages to present time. By T. L. 
Nichols, M.D. Price, 87 cents, 


Delia’s Doctors ; or, a Glance behind 
the Scenes. By Hannah G. Creamer. Price, $1 00. 


The Milk Trade in New York and 
nor Frell M By i Pree ae haa troduction by 


Su ral Theology, and Life in the 
res; deduced from Spiritual Manifesta- 
‘en By Owen Warren. . bo cents. 


"| Essay on Wages, discussing the means 


now employed for upholding them . 15 cents. 
les of H 
Princip! les of Hydrepathy ; ot or the In- 


Confessions and Observations of a 


Water Patient. By Sir EL. Bulwer. Price, 15 cents. 


Philosophy of the Water-Cure. A 
Development of the Tras, Pricsiaios of Mealth, ond 


servations of Sir Ew'd “L. Bulwer. Price 30 cents. 








- | The Mlustrated Self-Instructor 





Practite of the Water-Cure. Contain- 


Sia hen 

Tye 5 Tho pty Dine, ond 
of Illustrative Engra’ Price, 15 cents, 

Tea and Coffee ; Their Ph , In- 
tellectual, and on pe . System. 


Moral 
By Dr. Won A. Aleott. Price, 15 


The Use of Tobocco; Its Physical, 
| and ts - ty 4 20 the Human System. 


ye of Phrenology and ~ 
Rincsteges ont oth others, Price, 15 cents, 
Temperance and see homng 5 ; found 


ed on the Laws qu Life ple 
and Physiology. Price — 

Introduction to the Water-Cure. With 
Yt a Nee By T.L. 
Nichols, M. D. Price 15 cents. 

Science of Swimming : Giving the 
History of tro a os aon, instruction 


Elements of Animal Magnetism ; or, 


Process and Practical Application. Price, 15 cents. 
Accidents and Emergencies. By Al- 
Illustrated. Price, 15 cents. 


Parole Guide. Designed for 


pb en Use of Stadents of their own Characters. With 
Engravings. Price, 15 centa. 

Phrenology and the Scriptures. By 
Rev. John t, showing the ee oe 
the teachings of Christ and bis Aposties, and the sci- 
ence of Phrenology. Price 12 cents. 


Chart for Recording various Develop- 
ments, Designed for Phrenologista, Price, 6 cents. 





The been nronery= Water-Cure Almanac. 

imp matter. Price, 6 conte. 

Phrenological Aimnees : Illustrated 
Price, 6 cents. 


Books for poalire People. 
These will be found eminently useful to 
YOUNG MEN and =. WOMEN. The 
therein regard to SELF. iM 


pn Tr 

| Self-Culture and Perfection of Char- 
= oe = management of Youth, + a leg te 

ant \ develop these facul- 
on ‘wos row ©. Price. 

“*| Memory and Intellectual Improve- 
ment, POs to Self-education -_ Juvenile inetruc- 
tion. 8. F. Price, 87 con 

Physiology, Animal | “a Mental, 


lied to the and restoration of retin A of 
= Sal whol with With a eran engravings on 





went. > 0. 8. F. a 
This wor Seats be rend ty one who would ee- 

cure a “sound mind in « heal y be y.” 

Hopes and Helps for the my, aoe 
-— Sexes. , th Format of Chamete, 
tivation ot Tateltoet, "er Courtship — 
Marriage. By Rev. G. 8S. Westen Price, 87 cents. 


in 
Phrenology and ; wes = Hundred Ea- 


phnarnoeny Fey dey 


Botany f for all snail containing | : 
Dictionary, with mumecees Illustrations. 
phony B. Newman, M. D. Price, 87 cents. 


Woman: Her Education and Influ- 
ence. With» General Introduction, by Mra. Kirk- 
land. With thirteen portraits, Price, 57 cents, 


The Future of Nations ; in what con- 


sists security. A Lecture. By Kossuth. Re 
visite and thor. Price, 12 cents. 
The Student, 


a Monthly Magasine, 


devoted to the Ph intellectual im 
ished at 


tof youth, amply illustrated. Pubi 
Ri'00 = year, by Fowlers and Wells, New York. 
Books for Married People. 
The following list of works are especialiy adapted to 
the married both sexes. Parents, aad’ prospective 
parents, should read them. 


Midwifery, and Diseases of Women. 








Mee peed Renee a Its Laws and 
iMustrated. By O. 8. nS. Fowler, "Price, 81 — 
M: : ItsH and Phil 

eo ore teen 
Infanc 

Dr oabe ed 
Love and Parentage ; : rr to the 


eet pee Includ! [Supertent dives 
aad nage 


pene, b isteeeh etc 
mentous relations of life. By O. 8. F. Price, 20 cle, 


Matrimony ; or, Phrenol Phy- 
sioleay, tod to the Selection Ph reel Coe 


Fed for livi affectionate! and happily. 
ao ing og Fowler. Price, 30 conte v- 


perience in Water-Cure. A Fa- 
iar Exposition of the Principles and gp of _ 
t. By Mra. Nichols. Price, 30 


i othe Claes” Med on 
Price, 


Thoughts on Domestic Life. Its Con- 
By Nelo Ser’ Pe Price, 15"sonte, _—— 
Theory of Population ; Sndesed from 
the General Law of ag Foruitty. With an In- 
troduction, by R. T Trall, M . 15 conte. 
Acareful read’ pt ng Bsn would be 
of inestimable to every individual. Let them be 


found in the possession of every family. 


Works on Phonography 
Universal Phonographer: A 


Moathly jouual, Pogo to the Dissemination of 


Reporting, with prac- 
tical Recoteolion so to em Printed in 
Price, only onm pottan a Yean, in advance, Ne 


discount can be had on this work. 


The Phonographic Teacher. By E. 
Webster. An inductive 

intended as a school book, aed to amd coaeite “and 

instruction to those who have not the assis- 

tance of an oral teacher. Price, 45 cents. 


Declaration of Independence, in Pho- 


nography, a sheet; to be framed. Price 15 cents. 
The > Constitution of | the United States, 


ws style. Price 15 cents. 








Srepny, 


Phonographic Env elopes, jams = 
and ‘coat wtllhy. Brice 6 a 4 thousand. 


Private and Professional. r 


The following named works are designed for these 
who need them; not for promiscuous 
private and confidential advice. The titles herewith 
given, will explain the nature and object of each work. 


Home _Lreatment for t Sexual Abuses. 


tieal Treatise on the Ni Causes of Ex- 
— and Unnatural Sesual Indu infulgeace, the diseases 





and Haropas ma ——¥ mi By het. Tall, MD. 
Price, pre-paid, by mail, 
Phik of Senntien-26 Abuses, 
ct pan and Cure. By Jobn B, 
) oh M.D, Price, 30 cen 
Chronic Diseases, lally the Ner- 
vous Diseases of Women. married peo- 
ple. Women should read it, 30 cents, 


Water-Cure for Women in Pregnancy 
and Childbirth With Cases showing the Effects of 
Water in Mi Pains and Perils of Partari- 
tion. By Joel Shew, M. D. Price, 30 cents. 


” | Amativeness ; or Evils and Remedies 


of Excessive ant Perverted Sexuality; Inclading 
and vice to the Married and Bingle. By 
0. 8. Fowler, Price, 1 


Hints on the Reproductive Organs. 
Prasiplons Uy’ SC. dachoon, MD. Print We eeeen 


The agen got Bust ; designed es- 


for learners, showing the bxact Cad gg = ag 

Onjeus of tee Roata ta Price 
cluding box n'y Expres o a Be Not wnaliable | 
it, with perfee 


It may be sent by Ex 
safety, to any place 

The Works of Galt, Spurzheim, and 
Combe, may be had, together with all the works on 
Phrenology and Water ure, whether published in 


w Descriptive and Mlustrated works may be ordered in large or small quanti- 
ey numerous Cases of full H. Treatment. 
By Joel Shew, M.D, Price, we ay A ip 3 Salle Ver hy Sage pared 
Children : their Diseases and H pdro- pn te By Ne LY:  ~ene 
pathic Management, By Dr. Shew. Price, Philadelphia, vor Rew a, oe ~_, 
or wa. e wi 
The Parent’s Guide for the sans When sng a —. 
sion of Desired Qualities to , and Childbirth Suga Phang, tk notin bw eelaed 
Made Easy. By ve. Pendleton rice, 62 cents. i letter and en eee alae ene 
Maternit jor, tH the Bearing and Nurs- ab should be post-paid, and addressed as fol- 


Joding Female Edveation, With 


ing of Chi 
aqusepriste engravings. Price, 87 





nassau St., New York. 























